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Written for the Casket. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


“The French Revolution is one of the great epocha of 
social order.” Mapbame DE STAEL. 


“Every age, though the tendance be unsuspected, pos- 
sesses an irreversible tendency towards revolution, and 
presses its unperceived mass upon the succeeding age, and 
in its sensible motion carries with it human opinions and 
the causes on which they are founded. ‘Time, a pitiless 
mnovator, prepares in secret his metamorphoses. ‘The 
ability of the legislator consists in advancing step by step 
with time, and in rendering his power unseen by partaking 
it with others. But empires and customs fall to ruin, when 
the inevitable results of the social state are no longer in 
harmony with the positive legislation; and it is their shock 
which deveclopes general revolutions, which overturn vene- 
rable or abusive Institutions, the cement of which is en- 
urely dissulved.’”* Ma .er—Dupan. 

The French revolution has been, since its de- 
velopment, a fertile source of declamation, and 
precisely those men whose preconceived opin- 
ions most completely unfitted them for the task, 
were most ardent and precipitate in their judg- 
ments. As we might rationally expect, it has 
been in France, and by French authors how- 
ever, that rational views have been given of that 
great series of events, which the indolence of 
human reason has generalised under one term. 
With all their boldness of opinion nevertheless, 
it is only since the recent change of monarchs 
that the French have frankly avowed the real 
and ali-controlling cause of their revolution.— 
M. Roderer, uses the following expressions in 
his “Spirit of the Revolution in 1789.” “The 
first motive of the revolution was not to free the 
‘ands or the persons from all servitude; or indus- 
try from every impediment:—it was not founded 
on the interest of property or that of liberty. It 
was the impatience against the inequality of ex- 
sting rights: —it was the passion of equality.” 

The French Reviewer quotes this avowal with 
unqualified approbation, stating that “the most 
striking of these new observations, is a truth so 





* Revue Encyclopedique, vol. 46, p. 505. 
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powerfully supported by evidence, that we stand 
astonished that it has been so long neglected; so 
natural and so simple, that wecan with difficulty 
conceive how it can be now received with the 
surprise attending a discovery. Most certainly 
it must have been long felt by many minds, since 
it is so profoundly based in the nature of things. 
But we ourselves believe it has been rarely writ- 
ten; or even perhaps never, if not recently by 
M. Chateaubriand. 

“The author (M. Roderer) does not arrive at 
the open avowal, without many turns and orato- 
rical precautions. M.de Chateaubriand himself, 
so liberal in presenting harsh truths to the peo- 
ple, has nevertheless given this one in an enve- 
lope of flattery, transforming our ancient nation- 
al vanity into a legitimate love of glory. And 
yet, what is there in it so mortifying to France? 
Why should this passion of equality tarnish the 
zreat actions of our fathers, and wound our self 
ove? In truth we cannot see. Rigorously 
speaking, and under whatever form it is pre- 
sented, it is nothing else but the passion of jus- 
tice; founded as is every other passion, on self- 
love, but on a very reasonable self-love; having 
in itself nothing shameful, and at the same time 
capable of producing the most happy results.’’+ 

f such were the real causes of the French 
Revolution, (and who can now deny their cor- 
rectness?) did Napoleon Bonaparte, great as was 
his share in the drama, conceive the true spirit 
of the piece? We shall see. In that, as in every 
great change in the affairs of mankind, one man 
gained a name conspicuous over all others; that 
man was Napoleon Bonaparte. We who have 
lived in the same age, can scarce admit that the 
splendid phenomenon has passed. 

“We generally, and with reason, suspect," 
says an able writer, “those too hasty historical 
productions which are precipitated on the track 
of events, seizing with a rash avidity ona mo- 
narch scarce placed in his tomb, in order to in- 
flict upon him the pretended judgment of pos- 


t Ibid May, 1831.! 
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terity. Very often, in effect, a contemporary 
narration is an usurpation on the rights of time. 
It is not simply sufficient that a celebrated per- 
son exists no longer, to admit his name and cha- 
racter to be correctly appreciated; but also the 
interests and the passions which enveloped him 
in life, must have also expired. It is necessary, 
if possible, that all should be calm in the recol- 
lections revived by hisname. There should be 
placed between the writer and the object such 
an interval of time as to permit the mature ex- 
ercise of observation.* 

Does not the Atlantic ocean supply centuries 
to the people of the United States in regard to 
European events and character? Passing over 
the bosom of a vast. ocean, are not the harsh 
murmurs of passion lost, whilst the echoes of rea- 
son alone reach our shores? Let every one an- 
swer these questions to his conscience, whilst we 
endeavor to trace from evidence afforded by his 
own countrymen the true character of the most 
eminent man of his age. 

In Europe, as in America, Napoleon is viewed 
under the respective characters of the general 
and statesman. In popular opinion his entire 
superiority in the former character is conceded, 
but reflecting military men, and men who ad- 
mire his character, are not so decided in their 
preferences. 

“Two schools have been formed in the midst, 

or we might say, in despite of the experience of 
thirty years of war. One of these schools, and 
that one at the head of which we may place 
the Romans in ancient, and Frederick I. in mo- 
dern times; and ata more recent epoch, Moreau. 
This latter school, we say, prudently avails itself 
of all the aid of experience. Proceeds methodi- 
cally; and fears Points, according to an expres- 
sion of Frederick. It foresees reverses, under 
which Rome never permitted itself to sink, and 
it provides compensations and remedies. It is 
organised on the principles of defence, and pays 
but little regard to conquests which cannot be 
easily preserved.” 
_ “The other school invades to open the road to 
invasion; conquers in order to conquer, and or- 
ganises aggression on the most extensive plans; 
dares not, or disdains to see defeat; prepares no- 
thing to repair misfortune, and finally falls with- 
out hope of ever again rising—Bad fortune is 
obstinate. 

“Alexander of Macedon, died before he had 
time to be unfortunate, and has served as a bril- 
liant and dangerous model to his school; a model 
of which Tamerlane and Zenghis Khan have 
been sanguinary parodies; and Bonaparte, in the 
midst of modern civilization, an imitator of ex- 
aited genius, but equally fatal to his country, the 
military art, and to himself.’’+ 

Napoleon, like other splendid objects, con- 
cealed the substance under the splendor, which 
incessantly played over his character, and even 
the querulous objections of his enemies, in- 
creased the indulgence with which the picture 
was criticised by the really impartial amateur.— 
In Great Britain appeared two writers, admira- 
bly calculated by their violence to give relief to 
the very character they attempted to decry; and 


* Rabbe’s Alexander, vol. 1. p. 1. 
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Walter Scott and Robert Southey may be ranked 
amongst the writers who have done most, at 
least on Continental Europe, to exalt the name 
of Napoleon. Some time before and about the 
period of the last expulsion of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, and the elevation of the Or- 
leans family to the Throne of France, a crowd 
of writers employed themselves on the history of 
his age, or his own biography, and on discussions 
respecting his military and political genius.— 
Many of these men were the personal acquain- 
tance, some friendly,a few hostile, but all avoid- 
ed the insensate folly of denying the palpable 
truth, that the subject of their labors was worthy 
of their talents. Amongst these works the most 
noted were: 

The History of Napoleon, containing his pub- 
lic and private life, by General Thibaudeaux, 
Paris and Stutgard, 1827-8. This was followed 
by the same author by “The War of Italy;” 
“The War of Egypte;’’ and ‘“*The Consulate.” 

History of Napoleon by Nowin; Paris, 1827-8. 

History of Napoleon, studied on the causes of 
his elevation and fall, by J. C. Bailleul, ancient 
deputy from the Lower Seine; Paris, 1828-9. _ 

Napoleon and Europe, by M. Alexander Doin; 
Paris, 1827. 

Memoirs of M. Bourrienne, minister of State, 
and formerly a college friend, or rather ‘“‘coma- 
rade de collegé de Napoleon;”’ Paris, 1829. 

Bourrienne was the only one of these works, 
which have gained much English circulation, 
and it is the only one utterly discredited by 
French critics. Both his facts and motives were 
severely questioned in a work entitled “Bour- 
rienne and his Errors, voluntary and involun- 
tary; or, Observations on the Memoirs by M. M. 
General Belliard, General Gourgaud, Count 
d’Aure, Count de Survilliers, Baron Meneval, 
Count Bonacossi, Prince d’Fckmuhl, Baron 
Massias, Count Boulay de la Meuthe, and the 
Ministers Stein and Cambaceres. 

There appeared also at Paris, in 1828, a work 
by an Italian, A. Botta. 

These were, however, voluminous, and exten- 
sively read as they were, but a small part of what 
was written on a subject so deeply cherished, 
not by Frenchmen alone, but by a very nume- 
rous class, and an enlightened class, over all Eu- 
rope. It was not the simple acts of an indivi- 
dual, eminent as was that individual, but it was 
the spirit of the age, the tendency of humad 
opinion, which was investigated. And to ana- 
lize human opinion, and human character, with 
a keenness of scrutiny from which nothing és 
caped, and toconduct their analysis without that 
degrading prejudice, which shews the pamphie- 
teer rather than the philosopher, the writers 0 
the Revue Encyclopedique stand at the head. It 
would be a rich reward given for the study o! 
the French language, if its use was confined (0 
the reading of that admirable periodical. ‘The 
following review of the political life of Napoleo? 
is a translation from the No. of the Rey. Enc. 
for January, 1831. It is presented to the reat: 
ers of the Casket, for very substantia! reasons 
It gives the opinion of the liberal men of Francé; 
(might we not say of the world?) on the great 
prominent actor of his age; again, it must col 
tain a more connected and clear view than cou 





t Rev. Enc. vol. 46, p. 39-40. 
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be formed from the exaggerated and distorted 
accounts scattered through our literature. We 
may indeed anticipate the regret of the reader, 
that in our version we cannot preserve the 
strength and dignity of the originai. 

Dead nine years, Bonaparte had not yet pass- 
ed to posterity, when contemporary antipathies 
and living hatred besieged his tomb and his me- 
mory. ‘The mystical principle of right divine, 
proven by the physical force of a million of Eu- 
ropean bayonets, was made to accuse this spon- 
taneous royalty as sacrilege. The legitimacy of 
the Bourbons exclaimed usurpation, and with 
sufficient folly, substituted a forgotten ‘to a 
name the most rich in the page of futurity, attri- 
buting to the former the acts of the latter, and 
by a royal decree erasing from the national his- 
tory the Napoleon age of fourteen years, pro- 
scribing even the vain images. 

It was then, we must confess, we felt some 
repugnance in mixing the severe voice of jus- 
tice with so many iniquitous reprobations. We 
feared that the scandal of so many ignoble invec- 
tives, would excite in our bosoms too much in- 
dulgence; disarm us of that impartiality, and 
turn us from that corregtness of judgment, the 
first duty of whoever dares to weigh the great 
destiny of a man to whom the destiny of a nation 
has been attached; of whoever dares to pro- 
nounce in advance the judgment of posterity 
on an immortal name. 

At present we feel more at ease in our review. 
The day has again come when the fortune of Na- 
poleon seems to have returned to life and seated 
itself on his tomb. The day has come when his 
monuments are replaced, and when his name 
again enjoys its popularity; when his glory and 
his misfortunes are exhibited on all our theatres, 
reviving so many sympathies; and when the re- 
membrance of the great things he has done, and 
the services he has rendered, appears to efface 
from the memory of the people any recollection 
of, or resentment for, the disasters to which his 
faults and passions have afflicted his country.— 
The day is come when the heart is more sensi- 
ble to the feeling of glory which he has_be- 
queathed to France, than to the liberty of which 
he disinherited her, and when they dare name 
the son of the despot to fill a popular throne. 
_We have never received from Napoleon inju- 
ries or benefactions. Placed at sucha distance 
rom his career, we can contemplate his actions 
with a calm eye. We feel for him neither hatred 
hor love; we cannot say we feel no admiration; 
but the more splendid has been his life, the more 
hecessary is it to unveil the maculae; and the 
more acts of grandeur he has performed, the 
more important is it to signalize his faults. We 
owe this to truth, we it to that instructor of futu- 
rity, the inheritor of the past. We must say to 
the flatterers of Napoleon, that if constantly 
unique in his destiny, he preserved his principles 
after the loss of his power, that in pronouncing 
at this day a passionate eulogium on his institu- 
lions, they add nothing to his glory, because all 
their panegyrics did not prevent their fall; and 
that in fact they outrage the French nation, who 
toa man ought to have risen and marched with 
him against the foreign invaders, if he had 


But the praisers of the government of Napoleon 
are at present not very numerous. If we except 
some persons who hate his name, but who love 
absolute power; some egotists whose personal 
interests form their entire political code, and in 
fine, some really honest, but enthusiastic admirers, 
none else vaunt the imperial institutions. We 
can only conceive the Bonapartists with Bona- 
parte, because all the world cannot defend itself 
against the illusions of genius, fortune, and glory; 
because that the intoxication of great success 
may so completely seize upon certain minds as 
to cause them to forget for the moment that h- 
berty is the first of all glory, as it is the first of 
all good; and in fine, ‘because Bonaparte had 
created around him a multitude of interests of 
the permanency of which he was himself the 
guarantee. But Bonapartists, without Bonaparte! 
what would they be, but dreamers more mad 
still than those insensate persons who recall the 
Bourbons in their reveries? The first upstart 
may be a hero of a restoration in the manner of 
the Bourbons, but for a restoration in the man- 
ner of Bonaparte, the hero must possess all his 
genius. The friends of France hope only for 
liberty; it is from her alone they expect consola- 
tion for the past misfortunes; and it is to her 
alone they confide their futurity. 

But it is not alone from the prepossessions of 
friendship, or the blindness of admiration, that 
the historian ought to defend himself; he must be 
on his guard against hatred, still more blind and 
extravagant. Since the fame of Napoleon has 
been given up to whoever thought proper to pass 
judgment on it, what absurd sentences have been 
pronounced against it. Even among distinguish- 
ed writers, some have not feared to compare 
him to Tiberius; others to Atilla, and others even 
to Nero. The folly of such comparisons can be 
only equalled by their injustice. As to the first 
class of writers, we may ask them, when did 
Tiberius restore order to a distracted country? 
Did he promulgate memorable civil laws? Did 
he open their country to a proscribed crowd?— 
Did he give lustre to his career by magnificent 
exploits, and more than one generous action?— 
We may demand of them, did ever imperial 
France bow its neck to the pride of a Sejanus, 
or crouch before the infamy of Caprea? Of the 
second class, we may ask, did “the scourge of 
God and man” raise altars, build cities, and con- 
struct ports? Did industry flourish under his 
reign, or did the arts prosper by munificence?— 
To the last we have no reply. 

As to ourselves we have no pretension to pro- 
nounce a definitive judgment; we limit ourselves 
to recall facts, the simple comparison of which 
is so productive of consequences, and to scatter 
between those facts some reflections which, as 
we have already said, will serve as preface to 
our review. 

Born twenty years before the revolution,* Bo- 
naparte appeared with it on the theatre of the 
world. His birth time was one of those favors 
which fortune so long and so lavishly bestowed 
on him. At any other epoch Bonaparte would 
have been, no doubt, a celebrated man; but 
without the French revolution it is not so certain 





reigned for it and not for himself. 


* Napoleon Bonaparte was bornat Ajaccio, in Corsica. 
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that he would have become the extraordinary 
person we have seen. 

The first authentic traces of the political doc- 
trines of Bonaparte has been preserved to us in 
a small pamphlet published by him in 1790, in 
his 2ist year. It was a letter to one of his coun- 
trymen (Matteo Buttafocco) deputy from the 
Corsican nobility to the constituent assembly, 
and in which he condemns the conduct of the 
deputy. In it there is the following remarkable 
passage: 

**M. Paoli fancied himself a Solon, but he made 
a bad copy of the original. He placed every 
thing in the hands of the people and their repre- 
sentatives; consequently no, power could exist 
but according to their pleasure. Strange error! 
to submit to brutal force or to a mercenary, the 
man who by his education, illustrious birth, and 
fortune, is alone fitted to govern. In the end, so 
palpable a perversion of reason cannot fail to 
produce the ruin and dissolution of the body po- 
litic, after having disturbed society by every evil.” 

The historians of Napoleon have not paid suf- 
ficient attention to this, according to us very 
important piece, because it was his debut, and 
give passages which he never falsified. We there 
see the future restorer of nobility in France, 
and the man who had continually an invincible 
repugnance and instinctive contempt for popular 
power; whose maxim was, that rulers ought to 
govern for, but without the people; who labored 
more for the glory than for the happiness of 
France, and who found it a more grateful task to 
gain the admiration of men by his prodigies than 
their love by his benefactions. 

The pamphlet, so much an object of curiosity 
now, was soon forgotten,and became rare at the 
epoch of its publication, bore no name, place of 
publication, or printer. It was since discovered 
to have been printed at Dole, by M. Juby, in 1790, 
whilst Bonaparte was a lieutenant in the artillery 
regiment of de la Fere. 

Notwithstanding these principles, assuredly not 
very republican, professed in 1790, Bonaparte 

wished to gain immediate profit by the advan- 
tages offered by circumstances to his genius.— 
He assumed the colours and opinions of that re- 
volution, to which he was one day destined to be 
the most dangerous enemy; and, he exposed his 
opinions with sufficient ardor, at least in appear- 
ance, to be comprised in the disgrace of the par- 
tizans of Robespierre. Amid the storm of con- 
flicting and sanguinary faction, the steady eye of 
the consummate warrior viewed the passing 
scenes as he did the movements of armies in the 
field of battle; but it is too much to say with the 
Revue Encyclopedique, that, “from the cam- 
paign of Italy, Bonaparte darted his views into 
futurity, and there read his destiny. General 
under the Directory, he was in effect the sove- 
reign of these ephemeral kings, and he returned 
to Paris to enjoy a triumph, the more intoxicat- 
ing, as the heads of the state appeared chained 
to his car. That weak administration, so inca- 
pable of command, disgusted Bonaparte; he 
disdained the splendid offices offered him by the 
Directory; conceived the conquest of Egypt; 
and thus aspired to be the general of an army 
who had no other master, perform his appren- 
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This is making the hero a demigod, and really 
depriving him of the eredit due to his genius.— 
Few, if any, of the numerous individuals who 
have risenfrom obscurity toeminence, ever used 
circumstances to more advantage; but this is all 
that the future will ever consent to give to man. 
Bonaparte never waited until the tide of fortune 
ebbed, until blinded by success he attempted to 
command destiny and fell. The reviewer has 
well said, that “He was always the same man; 
firm and persevering in his designs. With him 
the only difference was the slight shades thrown 
upon the picture by change of circumstance.” 
With him there was no point of rest. “New dif- 
ficulties developed new resources in the genius 
of young Bonaparte. If we study his conduct in 
the midst of the Arabs, we there find him, ceding 
to the necessities of his new position; we find 
another person than amongst Europeans. When- 
ever absolute insurrection did not compel the 
scrutiny of military law, he left the conquered 
their own government. He respected their reli- 
sion and their magistrates. Far from insulting 
he flattered their prejudices. Complying with 
their customs he became in appearance their 
countrymen—almost a True Believer. 

But we here present the reader witha portrait 
of this wonderful man, who seemed a marble 
statue in turn dressed in the costume of every 
nation. Itis a portrait drawn by the hand of a 
Pole, an eye witness to the triumphal return of 
the embryo emperor from the plains of Italy. 

“Tt came to Paris on the eve of the arrival 
there of Bonaparte. It was now my intention to 
enter more into society than on any former resi- 
dence, and to communicate more freely with the 
members of the government, and most distin- 
guished persons of that age. I found the French 
in general strongly attached to the Poles, who 
perceived the great national resemblance of cha- 
racter. The French applaud in the Poles their 
agreeable manners, their bravery, and their pa- 
triotism. The French military were prodigal 
in their eulogies on the Polish Legions. But I 
was unable through these flattering testimonials 
to my country to penetrate into the real inten- 
tions of the government, which was in itself too 
vascillating at the time and too much preoccu- 
pied with the interior affairs of France to think 
or act on our concerns. 

I obtained an introduction to the new minister 
of foreign affairs, Talleyrand, and became ac- 

uainted with Barras, Francis Barthelemy, 
Po a ainaa Tallien, the Abbe Seyes, and the 
greatest part of the French generals who had 
acted in the war of Italy. 

“It was in the house of Lecouteulx-de-Can- 
teleu, that I met most frequently with those dis- 
tinguished men. It was there I learned maby 
details on the principal epocha of the French 
Revolution, tt on the principal military events 
of the campaigns of Italy and Germany. It was 
there also that I formed a personal acquaintance 
with General Bonaparte. 

“Ona certain day on which I was invited to 
dine at the house of Lecouteulx-de-Canteleu, 
Bonaparte sent his aid-de-campe to request that 
a cover might be reserved without waiting for 
his arrival, because pressing business prevent 





ticeship in royalty under an Eastern sky.” 


him from coming at the hour. After dinner he 
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was questioned by the ladies on the recent news 
from Rome, by which it was learned that the 
palace of the French ambassador, Joseph Bona- 

arte, had been invested, and Adjutant General 
Da hot massacred. Bonaparte replied politely, 
and even entered into some details on the event. 
I observed that his voice was hoarse, and that he 
had not acquired any great facility of expres- 
sion, if judging from the conversation to which 
{ was a witness. He then mentioned a vision 
had preceded by some days the assassination of 
General Daphot. But I did not very distinctly 
hear the details of this relation to which the whole 
company listened attentively, though doubtless 
with much less surprise at the vision than aston- 
ishment to hear it recounted by the hero of the 
day. , 
“Two days afterwards the minister of foreign 
relations, Talleyrand, give a magnificent feast 
and ball in joy of the return of General Bona- 
parte from the — campaign of Italy. All 
the distinguished foreigners then in Paris were 
invited, and the assembly was numerous yet se- 
lect. 

“Bonaparte arrived late, and long before his 
arrival every eye was turned to the door by 
which he was toenter. Those who had never 
seen him before were surprised to see at length 
entering the saloon a man of moderate stature, 
thin, and embrowned by the sun and fatigue, his 
strait and shining hair descending to his eyes; 
himself clothed in a simple grey great coat, his 
exterior serious and fur from prepossessing. 

‘Bonaparte appeared not to remark the eager 
interest with which he was received, and to be 
indeed a stranger to a festival made alone on his 
account. He could not avoid addressing or re- 
plying to his most intimate acquaintance, but 
the moment he perceived a press around him to 
see and hear, he quit his post and traversed the 
crowd with much sang frovd and passed to another 
part of the hall, or into another apartment. The 
crowd, however, followed, and this scene was 
renewed as long as Bonaparte remained present. 
But fatigued or tired, or feeling the necessity of 
applying his time to more serious occupations, 
he soon retired, without exhibiting surprise at 


| the manner of his reception. 


“When he first entered the saloon, a Swiss de- 
puty, I believe Ochs, touched the arm of a lady 
near him, shewing her the hero, and observing 
with enthusiasm, “behold, madam, that is Ge- 
neral Bonaparte!” “1 know that perfectly well,” 
replied the lady, “‘since he is my husband!” It 
was indeed the former widow Beauharnais, who 
had married Bonaparte,and who was afterwards 
the Empress Josephine. 

“This was surface; more weighty subjects lay 
beneath. From the arrival of Bonaparte in 
Paris all parties paid him their court: but he re- 
pulsed their advances. The public was anxious 
tosee him. The streets and other places where 
he was expected to pass were crowded, but he 
avoided the throng who pressed around him. 

“The Directory shewed him much deference, 
and when it was requisite to consult him, he was 
invited by one of the ministers to assist at the 
council. The vacancy made in the Institute by 
the proscription of Carnot was offered to the suc- 
cessful general. The government, desirous to give 
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a ralesie, expression of the gratitude due from 
the republic to the General of the army of Italy, 
gave hima most splendid feast, the immediate 
pretext of which was to receive from him in that 
manner the Treaty of Campo-Formio. Scaf- 
folding was raised in the Grand Court of the 
Luxemburg Palace, and the colors conquered 
in Italy were interwoven into a canopy over the 
heads of the five directors. In the discourse 
pronounced by Bonaparte on this occcasion, we 
may remark in particular the following expres- 
sions : 


“The French people to be free had kings to 
combat; to obtain a constitution founded on ra- 
tional principles, they had twenty centuries of 
prejudices to conquer: and religion, feudality, 

despotism, have successively governed Eu- 
rope. But from the peace you have concluded, 
dates the era of representative governments.— 
I place in your hands the Treaty of Campo-For- 
mio ratified by the Emperor. This peace se- 
cures the liberty, the prosperity, and the glory 
of the republic. When the happiness of” the 
French people is based on the best constitution, 
se organiques,) entire Europe will become 
ree.” 

“Sulkowski, a Pole, and aid-de-camp to Ge- 
peral Bonaparte, I met often. This man was his 
constant attendant, and told me that Bonaparte 
was generally silent, thoughtful, reflective, and 
absent, and that he had never seen him smile in a 
large assembly. He added, however, that in 
small parties, and where he was unrestrained by 
the presence of some particular person, he spoke 
freely, and entered into conversation without 
constraint. When in private conversation with 
Sulkowski, he conversed frankly, and entered 
into his plans fully and confidently. 

“But in regard to his ordinary conduct, Sul- 
kowski assured me, that since his return to Paris, 
Bonaparte lodged in a small, and very plainly 
furnished apartment; passed the greatest part 
of the day amongst gm ie gue maps spread 
on his carpet, and on which, with compass and 
pencil in hand, he traced his plans of campaign; 
sometimes meditating a descent on England, or 
sometimes the conquest of Egypt. He went into 
public rarely, and received few visitors. He 
went some few times to the theatre, where he sat 
in a grated box, and again most commonly re- 
turned to his own lodgings at nine in the evening, 
where he read and studied to two or three in the 
morning. 

“Notwithstanding all tie outward attention 
paid to him by the Directory, it was clearly per- 
ceptible that the members were jealous of his 
glory, credit, and popularity. The troops who 
returned with him into France were excited in 
his favor by the warmest enthusiasm. 

“The discord which prevailed amongst the 
members of the government, retarded public 
business and disappointed public hopes. The 
administration in no one thing answered expec- 
tations. Complaints arose from all sides, and 
the hopes of all arties were turned towards the 
conqueror of Italy.’’* 


At this eventful moment, Bonaparte was only 
in his 28th year, and an object of intense interest 


* Memoirs of Count Oginski, vol. II. p. 298-305. 
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in and out of France. In Paris, for to all politi- 
cal machinery Paris was then the prime mover 
of France,it was impossible to avoid a compa- 
rison between the simplicity, grandeur of con- 
ception, and immense results of the genius of 
Bonaparte, with the wretched cabals and trifling 
administration of the quintuple Directory. From 
the young hero the nation had received only be- 
nefactions or lustre io its character; from the 
actual government the people had received, nor 
could hope for, no equivalent for high salaries and 
pompous titles. Itdemanded only that profound 
sagacity and coolness of judgment which dis- 
| = ap this young man, to feel himself a can- 
didate for supreme power. The far greater part 
of the conjectures, assumptions, “an inductions 
to account for the rise of Bonaparte and his 
metamorphosis into Napoleon might have been 
well spared. After his return from Italy, he 
agen two vast advantages, and used them 

oth with promptness and to effect. He had the 
esteem and confidence of the French, and the 
Directory had their contempt. He was praised 
in heroic song, and the Directors were ridiculed 
in ballads. 

The Directory and his own military ardor 
turned his eye towards Egypt, and a fleet com- 
manded Lf Admiral Breueix, left the port of 
Toulon, May 19th, 1798, carrying out Bonaparte 
and 40,000 men. Malta was swept by this ar- 
mament,and Egypt reached. ‘But this expedi- 
tion failed of producing the expected political 
results, from the destruction oF the fleet and 
other causes; it afforded, however, in compensa- 
tion, an immense accession to science. It con- 
stituted also one of the most remarkable epocha 
in the history of Bonaparte. Under a burning 
sky, amid sandy deserts, and pressed by fire, 
pestilence, and revolt, by the Arabs and the En- 
glish, Bonaparte rose above every difficulty, and 
was under every circumstance the man of inex- 
haustible resource. The same man at the head 
of his army, amid the insurrection of Grand 
Cairo, or in the peaceable festival of the increase 
of the Nile and the birth of the Prophet. 

“The fortunes of his country seemed to have 
followed his standards beyond the Mediteranean, 
and to return with him; indescribable enthusi- 
asm attended on him on his return. On his 
route the title of liberator was every where be- 
stowed on him; what a splendid age would have 
commenced for France, if Bonaparte could 
have comprehended the lessons expressed by 
these acclamations, and the true glory they pro- 
mised. He understood them not. The passion 
of unlimited power sunk to the level of despots 
him who might have been the founder, or rather 
the restorer of liberty; and notwithstanding the 
subterfuge to which he had recourse to deceive 
a great people, there were men rare indeed who, 
endowed with the science of the future, divined 
the coming despotism; but in their foresight they 
were alone amongst a nation. The people al- 
ways profoundly attached to the ideas of the 
revolution, could yet only see in Bonaparte the 
MAN of the revolution!—the man who was 
raised by it and for it; and the man who had se- 
veral times himself designated the revolution the 

Era of Representative Governments. The peo- 
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hopes are flattered, confided in the prodigal as- 
surances of liberty; nor did they reflect, when 
on the 18th Brumaire, (Nov. 11th, 1792,) Boma- 
parte in the Council of Ancients exclaimed, 
‘We desire a republic founded on true liberty, 
on civil liberty, and on National Representa- 
tion,” that this liberty was now imposed by force 
of arms, and that it was in violating the National 
representation by the crime of high treason, that 
he dared to attest the representative govern- 
ment.” 

“The revolution of November, 1799, is cer- 
tainly one of the most important recorded in his- 
tory. Not for the difficulties of the execution; 
Bonaparte had only to present: himself and the 
Directory disappeared; he had only to send a 
few grenadiers into the council chamber of the 
Five Hundred, and the national representation 
vanished. The crime was facile, but yet Bona- 
parte himself wes unable to consummate it with- 
out dread. But what of all things rendered this 
counter revolution remarkable, was its conse- 
quences on civilization. Civilization was not 
annihilated; what earthly power can arrest en- 
tirely the advance of the human mind? But it 
was retarded not only in France but over all 
Europe; and by the long interregnum of hberty; 
the false ideas, servile manners, and the preju- 
dices that ,the Imperial government bequeathed 
to us, a heritage most carefully collected and 
preserved by the restoration.”* 


These views are sound no doubt, but the same 
author in another place, gives with the same 
causes in favor of the elevation of ae 
another which contributed most powerfully to 
force France to choose a dictator ; or accept one 
presented to the nation as a deliverer. 


“ The 18th Brumaire gave to France in place 
of the storms of a liberty, directed by imbecile 
hands, a tranquillity maintained by a powerful 
will, but it could not prevent intelligent foresight 
from perceiving along with the promises of genius, 
the menaces of despotism. e foreign govern- 
ments, who had combatted the republic, and re- 
proached it with its turbulent principles, appeared 
equally disposed to combat the government of Bo- 
naparte, though restored toa state of the severest or- 
der. IT WAS NOT REALLY AGAINST 
ANY PRINCIPLES, BUT AGAINST THE 
GLORY AND POWER OF THE FRENCH 
NATION, THAT THE FOREIGNERS 
WERE ARMED.” 

Many a ponderous volume in prose, has been 
written on the subject, which contained greatly 
less of the true causes, not of the French revolu- 
tion, but of the course that revolution assumed in 
its progress, than is contained in the preceding 
paragraph. But let us hear our author a few 
words more. 

“ Bonaparte had scarcely reached supreme 
power as first consul, when he made peaceful 
overtures to Great Britain. It is indeed, in an 
especial manner remarkable, that the first act of 
authority exercised by the young conqueror 0! 
Italy and Egypt, and the future conqueror of 
most of the capitals of Europe, was a pacific 
act. We need not now stop to inquire which 
predominated in this proceeding, deep laid policy, 





ple, so easily deceived when their most cherished 


* Revue Encyclopedique, Jan. 1831, page 84. 
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or sincere desire of peace, it is sufficient to re- 
mark, that it was a manifest proof of ability.”* 

We have already seen why these overtures 
were rejected. Those of the administrators of 
the British government, at the beginning of this 
century, who were really statesmen, exerted 
themselves to induce the monarch and aristo- 
cracy of that kingdom, to place the responsibility 
of general tranquillity on the head of France, b 
a sincere treaty of peace. But time has at leng 
shown, why any lasting peace with France, with- 
out retracing the whole march of the revolution, 
and restoring the Bourbons, and with them an- 
cient abuses, was the last boon that the secret 
a at London, could not or would not grant. 

Ve have not undertaken a biography of his life, 
but a philosophical review of the political career 
of Bonaparte, we therefore resume the thread of 
translation. 

“If we turn our eyes once more on Bonaparte, 
and follow him from the 18th Brumaire, we see 
him rapidly, First Consul; Consul for ten years ; 
Consul for life, and finally Emperor. Constantl 
armed against human liberty, we see him in a 
conditions the same man. Seconded by his for- 
tune, and his genius in this struggle, as in his 
military career; advancing daily on the domain 
of his enemy. Sometimes proceeding with cau- 
tion and skilful marches; other times with active 
boldness, as if by coup-de-main; and finally tri- 
umphing over the liberty of his own, and other 
countries, by the same persevering tactics that 
called him to triumph over kings. But thanks 
to God, it is easier to triumph over monarchs 
than liberty. Thrones are family patrimony, but 
freedom is rational property. 
sert with justice and truth, that it was the spirit 
of liberty, which, in 1814, restored the thrones 
crushed by Napoleon. What wonld these thrones 
now be without her aid? Without her assistance 
implored then, and then received, and now for- 
gotten by those she so greatly served ? 

‘** Bonaparte who no doubt more than any other 
individual, hated the principles of the revolution, 
of 1789, had too much sagacity not to seek their 
aid, on entering on his new career. The consti- 
tution of the year VIII. reinforced by a Senatus 
Consultum of the year X. contained all the germs 
of these imperial constitutions, which so sadly 
oppressed France; but yet, at the same time to 
the superficial observer, presented some appear- 
ances of conserving civil liberty, 

‘“* Suppose we pause a moment on this same 
constitution of the year VIII. the first legislative 
act of Bonaparte. What strikes us at once, is 
the substitution to the election of two degrees 
it is true, but sufficiently simple, and well under- 
stood of the constitution of the year III. an elec- 
toral system of four degrees, confused, restrained, 
illusory and deceptive :—a sort of successive pu- 
rification from the communal to the national list. 
This last list, to the formation of which the elec- 
toral mass had hardly the least PALACIDRHOR, 
which furnished the Senate, which again itself 
chose the members of the Legislative body, those 
of the Tribunate, the Consuls, and Superior 
Judges. The first consul reserving to himself 

* M. Avenalin his Review of the History of France, 


from the 18th Brumaire, 1799, to the Treaty of Tilsit, by 
M. Bignon. 
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the nomination of the judges, and other local 
magistrates, except justices of the peace, whose 
nomination was for some time left with the peo- 
ple. The senate whose docility has been only 
too well known, had the power to reverse such 
unconstitutional acts, as were submitted to its 
decision; and amongst these acts, were the lists 
of those eligible to office. 

“ The legislative body was mute :—a body so 
constituted, that on hearing the first word, it at- 
tempted to express after a silence of thirteen 
years, the emperor could reply, on Jan. Ist 1814, 
‘I have a title, you have none. What are youin 
the constitution? Nothing! You possess no au- 
thority. The throne is only known to the con- 
stitution. The whole national power is repre- 
sented by the throne, and by me.” 

* The Tribunate, restricted in its functions, 
existed only ten days, when a new law imposed 
upon it additional shackles. 

“The public executive functionaries were 
placed at their ease. Under the shelter of Art. 
75, they could not be impeached without an or- 
der from the council of State. Thus all official 
responsibility was annulled. 

* This constitution, which to name even all its 
inroads on public right, would draw us beyond 
our limits, soon appeared too liberal to the first 
consul; and ses on connexion of time and 
events, the next day after his being declared 
consul for life, by the suffrages of three millions 
and a half of citizens, he hasted to recompense 
the nation by a decree of the senate, confiscating 
to his own use, the few guarantees left to it in the 
constitution of the year VIII. 

“This senatorial decree, (senatus consulte or- 
ganique) was dated Aug. 4th, 1802, and sapped 
the constitution to its base, by attacking the right 
of election. The members of the electoral col- 
leges were now for life, chosen from a few of the 
most devoted on the list. The first Consul named 
the Presidents of the Colleges, and had the power 
to introduce the Legionaries, or all others who 
had performed eminent services. His influence 
ravitated on every kind of election; those of 
justices of the peace, presidents of the cantons, 
mayors of Rp misceh td towns ; counsellors of the 
communes and departments; senators, and of 
the two other consuls, now also for life. In fine, 
also on the head of the state itself. Art. 42, con- 
ferring on the first consul, the enormous power 
of naming his successor was to every purpose 
hereditary succession disguised. The Tribunate 
acting with some independence, was weakened 
by the reduction of half its original number. The 
senate completely at the control of the first con- 
sul, since the nomination was almost entirely in 
his own power, had, however, the injurious pre- 
rogative of disregarding, or repealing the consti- 
tution at will, by means of a simple decree. This 
extraordinary power was used by the conserva- 
tive senate by anticipation, as it was in virtue of 
a decree that the power itself was assumed. We 
may well remark this excess of power placed 
in the hands of a mere instrument of the first 
consul. 
“The conservative senate was to regulate 
every thing not provided for in the constitution, 
and which was necessary to its action. It was to 
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tions. It could suspend the trial by jury five 
years. It could declare any department out of 
the protection of the constitution. And in short, 
annul the judgment of the tribunals. 

“ This power was not a nullity, a senatorial 
decree soon —- the republic into an em- 
pire. In aspace of less than three years, this fla- 
grant usurpation of popular liberty and rights, 
commencing with the constitution of 1799, and 
very nearly consummated by that of 1802, re- 
ceived the tacit consent of a nation, which ten 
years afterwards was brought to the brink of 
ruin, by the very man in whose favour she was 
despoiled of every guarantee. This MAN, one 
of those geniuses, of which nature is sparing in 
the production. Great and admirable lesson to 
nations, never to confide their fortunes, except 
to the law—never to an individual.” 

Thus stood Napoleon Bonaparte and the 
French nation, after a struggle of thirteen years. 
There is no great effect without an adequate 
predisposing cause, and what could be the cause 
or causes of so wild a departure, from the pro- 
fessed object of the revolution? Wemay answer 
that whatever produced theovertacts, or by whom 
consummated, the exciting causes which in 1802, 
placed Bonaparte positively on the throne of 
Charlemagne, was the instinctive counteraction 
of the privileged orders of Europe, at whose head 
was William Pitt. This evil genius, as time 
has demonstrated, of his own order, was well 
depicted by M. Bignon. “ If we owe admiration” 
says this able writer, “ to the constancy of a man, 
who made sport of the human species, of the blood 
of nations, and the destiny of Suture generations, 
whose resources he devoured in advance, Mr. Pitt 
merits the palm of perseverance.” 

If France, therefore, surrendered her resources 
and physical force into the hands of one man, 
never could such abandonment of national right, 
have more powerful excuses. There was ‘but 
one class who couldas a class, be called educa- 
ted in Europe, in 1800. This immense aristo- 
cracy the political aliuvion of the middle ages, had 
the whole productive power at its disposal. It 
was menaced with a flood, threatening destruc- 
tion. To stem the torrent, or divert it into other 
channels, was a work of self defence. To pour 
vengeance and ruin on France, therefore, was 
indeed to throw back the deluge to its source. 
France distracted within, and seeing only invete- 
rate enemies without, and the people trembling 
from recallections of the horrors of 1793, were dis- 
couraged by the incapacity and corruption of the 
government which succeeded to that of the conven- 
tion. The nation marched painfully along the revo- 
lutiona pat or rather found itself retrograding; 
personal freedom menaced at home, and national 
independence compromitted abroad. In the 
hour of this distress, Bonaparte appeared on the 
scene of action, combining the double advantage 
of military glory, and deep laid policy. He 
silenced the press; he gained by place or pen- 
sion the onal ts leaders, and his never sleeping 
police repressed complots, and counter revolu- 
tions. To these means, the vulgar resources of 
an ordinary mind, Bonaparte added the over- 
powering weapon of superior genius. He adopt- 
ed grand and liberal measures of justice, and 
clemency. Civil war was hushed before him, 
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and peace and internal tranquillity followed his 
steps. The treaty of Campo Formio, the most 
lorious and beneficial that France had formed 
or upwards of a century, gave to that monarchy its 
natural limits ; the Rhine, the Alps, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Pyrenean mountains, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The emperor of Germany, was com- 
elled to acknowledge the Cisalpine republic. 
That republic was formed from Lombardy, and 
the Duchies of Reggio, Modena, Mirandola, 
the three Legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Romagna, the Valtelino, and Venetian states 
on the right bank of the Adige. The Brisgan 
and Mayence were added to the republic.* 

The most regardless of national importance, 
could not avoid feeling a share of that glow, 
which arose from finding France after the strug- 

le of ages, filling in its widest sense ancient 

aul, on both sides of the Alps; and regarding 
Bonaparte, as he was in fact, from the month of 
November 1799, monarch of France thus en- 
larged. Who were his competitors ? 

n Germany, the emperor Francis II. one year 
older than Bonaparte, had succeeded in 1792, his 
father Leopold it. and shared the ordinary me- 
diocrity of his family. The kings of Spain, 
Naples, Sardinia, Great Britain, and Prussia, 
were negative in the actual condition of Europe. 
In Russia, the great and energetic Catherine II. 
had left the world, Novemher 17th, 1796, and her 
generous, but perhaps really deranged son Paul, 
was rapidly hastening to the close of his infuriate 
career, which he reached in blood, March 22-23d 
1801, and was succeeded by his eldest sen Alex- 
ander. 

As the young emperor and Bonaparte, so long, 
and so greatly occupied the attention of mankind, 
let us hear their contrast of character, from an 
able mind who knew them both. 

“There are sovereigns, whose life and acts 
must long excite controversy, as the depth of 
their genius, and contrasts in their characters, 
seem to exhaust the efforts of human sagacity ; 
but there are others, and the far greater number, 
which ordinary good sense, may class the mo- 
ment of their departure from the theatre of the 
world. Napoleon is dead five years, and yet we 
have hardly commenced to collect the elements 
of a solid, and philosophical appreciation of his 
character. This prodigious Man gave such op 
ge. and powerful impulsions to the events of 
iis age, that either on the side of good or evil, 
we are yet unpossessed of the results of so com- 

licated combinations * * * * * Alexander has 
just departed, and we may already boldly pro- 
nounce judgment, on the just value of a political 
system, pore buried with him. Napoleon 
possessed in himself the moral power, which en- 
abled him to give such immense accelleration to 
his age; the other politically speaking, lived only 
a life of reaction. The one shook the world by 
the force of his will, the other resisted the shock, 
by the advantage of his physical position. The 
one for a long period, bound fortune to his car, 
and commanded admiration, whilst his adversary 
borne along by the reflux of fatality, and exhibit- 
ing generous intentions, merely secured esteem. 
In fine, the soul of Napoleon was in its full en- 


* Oginski’s Memoirs, page 294, of Vol. II. Rev. Enc. 
Jan. 1831, page 88. 
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ergy, the image of an abyss, where the good and 
evil principles, exercised in turn their inspira- 
tions, under the constant predominance of a vast 
and most powerful mind, whilst the character of 
Alexander, presented only glittering surfaces, of 
itis true, a soft lustre, but speaking meekness 
rather than force, and over which glided bor- 
rowed ideas, and systems without necessary con- 
nexion amongst themselves. The rivalship be- 
tween two such men, could not be an intellectual 
conflict, and whatever might have been the per- 
sonal agency of Alexander, the struggle was 
rather between the two empires, than between 
the two monarchs.t 


At the outset of his dictatorship, in fact, the 
only antagonist of Bonaparte, whose mind in 
any moderate degree, rendered their contest 
that of personal talent was William Pitt, son of 
the great Chatham: but we may more than 
doubt, whether there was not more of national 
hostility than sound policy, in the obstinate re- 
sistance of Pitt, to all overtures of peace, until 
compelled to concession by the new and aston- 
ishing success of his rival. 


The year of 1799, had been one of disaster to 
the french armies,,but victory seemed to return 
with Bonaparte. Austria, or yet more correctly 
the emperor of Germany, influenced by Great 
Britain, rejected peace, and paid dearly for the 
choice. In Italy, June 14th, 1800, Bonaparte in 
person totally defeated General Melas, at Ma- 
rengo, and put the French once more in posses- 
sion of the North of Italy. On the Rhine, 
Moreau defeated Kray, and forced the Austrians 
to conclude an armistice at Parsdorf, July 15th, 
which was followed by preliminary articles of 
peace, and which Austria most rashly refused to 
ratify; and again with several other reverses 
lost the great battle of Hohenlinden, Dec. 3d, 
1800, entered into a second armistice with Mo- 
reau at Steyr, Dec. 25th, and into a final peace 
at Luneville, 9th February 1801. 

The loss of Egypt had little effect on the for- 
tunes of Bonaparte. The recent and successful 
campaign of Italy, recalled the former glories 
of the same theatre. The treaty of Luneville 
consummated that of Campo Formio, and gave 
to France Belgium and the left bank of the 
nes and confirmed French predominance in 

taly. 

The most dangerous and inveterate enemy 
remained, but was also, at least in appearance, 
bent before the tempest. Great Britain, how- 
ever, refused to be concerned with, or comprised 
in any way, in the treaty of Luneville, nor did 
that power yield to even overtures of negocia- 
tion, until every one of her allies on the conti- 
nent, had been compelled to submit to peace 
with France. The maritime neutrality of the 
north of Europe, and the treaties concluded in 
1801, between France and the continental pow- 
ers, leaving Great Britain thus alone in the 
great struggle, the situation of that country be- 
came critical. Pitt felt the necessity of giving 

is country some respite, and retired from the 
ministry, ** with the intention,” says a French 
writer, “ of returning to his place immediately 
after the rupture of a peace, more fatal to France 


F t Rabbe’s Alexander I. Vol. I. page 3-4. 


than war itself. We have no reason to doubt 
but that the breach of the treaty of Amiens was, 
premeditated by the English ministers before it 
was made.” This severe sentence on the bad 
faith upon which this celebrated convention was 
formed, is more than supported by a work, where 
a flash of candor sometimes bursts between the 
dark and heavy clouds of prejudice. That work 
is the third volume of the “ history of the revolu- 
tions in Europe, from the subversion of the Ro- 
man empire in the west, till the abdication of 
Bonaparte.” The two first vols. are by C. W. 
Koch and Scholl, and form an admirable compen- 
dium of general history, from the downfall of the 
western Roman empire, to the treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, but the third volume deserves a place with 
most British treatise, which have the French 
revolution for subject. On the title page, it pur- 
ports to be, by Andrew Crichton, and at page 
107, contains the following, which must be 
either admired for its candor, or despised for its 
folly, though containing no doubt the truth on 
British policy. A wily statesman would have 
been more cautious. 

“There is one essential observation which we 
must make on the peace of Amiens. Con- 
trary to the general practice, the former treaties 
between France and Great Britain, were not re- 
newed by that of Amiens. It is not difficult to per- 
ceive the cause of this silence. At the time when 
the peace of Utrecht was concluded, Great Bri- 
tain had an interest in having the principle of free 
commerce for neutral states held sacred; and she 
had consequently announced it in the treaty of 
navigation and commerce, which was concluded 
in 1713. All the following treaties until that of 
1783, inclusive, having renewed the articles of 
Utrecht, the silence on this subject at Amiens, 
placed Great Britain, in this respect, on the foot- 
ing of a common right, which, according to the 
system of the English, would not have been fa- 
vourable to the principle of a free trade,—a doc- 
trine which it was for their interest to suppress, 
since they had then the command of the sea.” 

A writer of more power and dignity, M. Big- 
non, observes on the treaty of Amiens, “ that it 
is one of the peculjarities of war, which assume 
such gigantic developement, as that of the French 
revolution, to completely change the object ;— 
and so greatly, that at the end of a few years, the 
ceaihen tibet parties find themselves far distant 
from the point fixed at the outset. In 1793, the 
objects of Great Britain were to ruin Brest and 
Toulon; to confine the territory of France, and 
to re-establish the ancient dynasty. In 1801, the 
Bourbon dynasty, Belgium, Savoy, and the left 
bank of the Rhine, were scarcely noticed in dis- 
cussing the preliminaries of a treaty—the first 
entered into since the commencement of the war. 
It was no longer for Europe, it was for India, 
that t&e two powers were at issue. Their field 
of battle was Africa, the prize Asia. In the ne- 
gociations for peace between them, the two main 
questions were on Egypt and Malta.” 

Here I am constrained to remark, that very 
few treaties contain even a hint, of the real ob- 
jects of the previous contest, or of the views of 
the contracting parties, in bringing it to a termi- 
nation. After a tedious negociation, the treaty 





of Amiens was signed, March 27th, 1802. 
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The mass of the people of Great Britain, re- 
ceived the news of peace with France, by shouts 
of almost maddening enthusiasm. Those, how- 
ever, of évery rank, who took the pains of re- 
flecting on their minds, felt an uneasy conviction, 
that the calm was deceitful. The first glance 
showed the danger, more from what the instru- 
ment did not contain, than from what was stated 
in the articles. No mention of the king of Sardi- 
nia! of the affairs of ph a mag Where were 
Belgium? The banks of the Rhine? Nothing 
of the Italian republic. The gulf yawned hor- 
rible, and from the day of signing this too re- 
markable treaty, opened wider its fearful mouth, 
until Europe was once more plunged into all the 
horrors of a general war. 


With some abortive attempts at mediation, 
on the part of the young emperor Alexander, the 
storm of war lowered, and was openly declared 
against France, by Great Britain, the 16th of 

ay, 1803. The motto was now Delenda est 
Carthago, on both sides. After examining the 
evidence with some care, I cannot but regard 
Great Britain, as the direct aggressor: but 
whether aristocratically, or commercially con- 
sidered, could that government without ruin, 
have maintained peace with France, as France 
was then situated ? 


“The treaty of Amiens consented to, by the 
French government, to satisfy the public wish, 
had been on the part of England, a concession 
to an imperious necessity, resulting from a politi- 
cal condition much more disadvantageous than 
that of France. Yet the opposition from which 
this peace had been wrested, never ceased a 
moment to make it the text of most virulent de- 
clamation, and to represent it as alike injurious 
to the. honour, and interests of Great Britain. 
Lord Grenville at the head of the opposition, 
and at the opening of the session of parliament, 
1802, declared that this peace was more ruinous 
to Great Britain than could be the most disas- 
trous war. He attacked the French govern- 
ment with particular violence, and depicted it as 
gravitating with all the weight of an absolute 
tyranny on humiliated Europe.”* 


Whatever might have been the manner of its 
exercise, the power of Bonaparte was at the 
time of signing, and breaking the treaty of 
Amiens predominant over central Europe, Italy, 
and the Spanish peninsula, but his military power 
was far less annoying to Great Britain, than was 
the developement of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial resources of the French nation, and the 
assimilation of the conquered nations, to her man- 
ners, customs, and language. It was not so 
much the artificial boundaries, extended by the 
treaties of Campo Formio, Luneville and others, 
as that real and natural enlargement of France, 
effecting a moral colonization of central Europe. 
The battles of Marengo, and Hohenlinden, were 
passing events, byt not such were the military 
roads of Mounts Simplon, Cenis, and Genevre. 
These were permanent ligatures, which united 
the Rhone and Po. It was not the ambition of 
Bonaparte, but his genius and foresight, which 
wrenched the sword of Great Britain from its 
scabbard, and opened her purse to every con- 


* Rabbe’s Alexander, Vol. I. page 67. 
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tinental power, which seconded her views. In 
this strife of nations, the people on both sides of 
the channel, followed their leaders, fought, bled, 
and paid as directed—complained of taxes, and 
shouted Pitt, and Bonaparte. 

Popular illusion, the resource of all minds who 
aspire at rule, is never an innocent weapon, wield 
it who may; but in the hands of such a man as 
Bonaparte, it was the scythe of fate, cutting down 
all before its wide sweep. He knew its temper, 
and used it skilfully. In its glare his more latent 
designs were concealed. Perhaps no two men 
in their political views ever were less alike than 
Washington and Bonaparte; nor in all history 
could the latter have chosen a name more at va- 
riance with his own system, than the former. 
Washington died, December, 1799, and received 
funeral honors by order of Bonaparte, whilst 
acting in full opposition to the practice and pre- 
cept of the American patriot; but crowds, with 
credulous acclaim, confounded two very dissimi- 
lar names. 

“* The Constitution,” said Bonaparte, present- 
ing to the people the constitutional act of the year 
VIIL., “is founded on the true principles of re- 
presentative governments; on the sacred rights 
of property ; personal equality,and liberty. Cit- 
izens, the revolution upon the principles with 
which it commenced, is consummated.” - 

Yes, no. doubt it was fixed, if this proclama- 
tion had not been a deception; if this assurance 
that the revolution was terminated, had not been 
accompanied and followed by the most decided 
revolutionary measures; by the condemnation 
and exile of upwards of three hundred citizens ; 
the establishment, by the supreme chief, of spe- 
cial tribunals to judge on political charges; the 
suppression of several public journals, by a sim- 
ple decree of the First Consul; and the subjec- 
tion of those left in existence, to the censure ol 
the police—a censure, the harbinger to that on 
all works offered for publication. 

The First Consul dreaded not less the theory 
than the practice of liberty. Speculative ideas 
were, in his eyes, almost as criminal as open con- 
spiracy against his power. He re-organised the 
Institute in order to suppress the class of the mo- 
ral and political sciences. Itis well known that 
he had an insuperable aversion against what he 
called ideology. His acts were, therefore, the 
natural effects of his sentiments, and of his sys- 
tem. It is the very essence of despotism, to have 
a full and perfect confidence in itself. What it 
wills is right because it has willed. The despot 
thinks himself sufficiently enlightened when he 
is sufficiently strong; and feels and expresses 
profound disdain for all information and advice 
which comes from the people. It is not under 
such a government that can be preserved any 
institution destined to develope all the higher 
faculties of the human understanding, or to pro- 
pagate and render popular the great art of meli- 
orating political society. 

Can any reader fail to pause and reflect on the 
gross blindness of nations. “ Mr. Pitt was de- 
termined to employ all the resources of England 
(Great Britain) to overthrow the revolutionary 
despotism which the First Consul was endeavor- 
ing to establish in France.” * 


* Koch’s revolutions; vol. III. p. 99. 
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Thus was the world presented with the singu- 
lar spectacle of two men involving eighty or one 
hundred millions of people in deadly strife, and 
each acting upon precisely the same principle. 
Bonaparte exerting the resources of a master 
mind, to silence all popular interference in pub- 
lic affairs, forgetting that popular breath had 
warmed him into life;—and Wiliam Pitt, setting 
in action the entire power of Great Britain to 
crush this same revolutionary despotism, which 
the First Consul was endeavoring to establish in 
France. The people were set in opposition by 
these prime movers, to era | the power of the 
same people to even express their opinion on the 
sanguinary contest in which they were engaged. 
Let us, however, reverse the picture, and ex- 
amine whether the successful despot or the peo- 
ple themselves are in most cases most inveterate 
enemies to civil liberty. 

When Bonaparte was received in the Luxem- 
burg palace, on his return from dictating the 
peace of Campo-Formio, Talleyrand said on the 
occasion, “‘ Far from dreading what has been 
called his ambition, I feel a presentiment that 
we may, at a future time, have to solicit him to 
draw us from the seductions of retreat. Entire 
France must be free; perhaps he (Bonaparte) 
will be the only one who will not be so—such is 
his destiny.” And when declared Consul, a de- 
puty, Garat, made the following observation, 
“That influence which by his name and glory, 
Bonaparte will exercise over every name and 
mind, will be at the same time a powerful sup- 
port to the action of the government, and a limit 
to the extension of executive power, Again, this 
barrier will be the more stable, as it will not be 
in the constitution, (Charte) but in the heart— 
even in the passions of a great man.” To such 
sentiments the crowd shouted, amen! and can 
we now wonder at the consequences. 

“ Talleyrand,” observes a French writer, “ felt 
the hand of a future master, and caressed it in 
advance. Talleyrand was not himself deceived 
in regard to the ambition of Bonaparte; but he 
aided to deceive the nation—he was a premedi- 
tated accomplice of the eventual usurpation.” * 

Is not this accusation too personal and too se- 
vere? Was it not as much a proof of foresight 
as of subserviency? If Talleyrand-knew Bona- 
parte, he seems to have also known the people 
of France. I may repeat the words of one of my 
guides in this review,‘ We have dwelt the longer 
on this epoch, because it was truly that in which 
Bonaparte commenced his influence over the ci- 
vilization of his age ; it was the time when all 
the noble ideas of ‘liberty and independence, the 
glorious principles of 1789, excepting, perhaps, 
equality in the eye of the law, and in the pay- 
ment of taxes, stifled in some, compromitted by 
others, were borne away in the delirium inspired 
by splendid actions, blinding the people as well 
as individuals. The whole genius of Bonaparte 
stood revealed. What followed was only the de- 
velopement of the first thought of absolute mo- 
narchy, conceived in secret, no doubt, on the 
very day he first clothed himself in the amaran- 
thine consular robe; and openly avowed 
when he exchanged the crown of laurel for the 
double diadem, and quit the glorious name of 

* Rev. Enc. March, 1831; p. 572, 573. 
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ala lane for the imperial title of Wapo- 
eon.” ° 

We may smile at the folly of mere rage. The 
most inveterate and blind enemies of this man 
to this hour carefully avoid giving him the name 
of Napoleon, but in the excess of their wrath, de- 
signate him Bonaparte. That is, the Scotts, 
Sg and their imitators, deny him a name 
on the list of Czesars, Basils, Constantines, and 
the balance of that herd of emperors, whose 
names and titles alone preserve them from de- 
served oblivion, and designate him by a name 
he has engraven too deep to be ever removed 
from the columns of human history. What would 
be our opinion of a writer, who would from sheer 
malice, refuse the title of General, but write the 
simple name bth ew. gro If Bonaparte could 
have clearly perceived, and duly appreciated the 
value of diadems and sceptres, and imperial ti- 
tles, he might now better deserve to be named 
with, and in the same simple and awful manner 
as “ Washington” is named. He might have 
made “ Bonaparte” a title above all price. 

But with every deduction, however, when com- 
pared with the kings and emperors his contempo- 
raries in Europe, either as Bonaparte or Napo- 
leon, he towers a demigod. He did in a few 
years what his competitors and their ancestors 
had been doing for ages. Their wretched tri- 
cr | was brought into most humiliating contrast 
with the vast and magnificent designs of the Em- 

eror of France. In one thing only were Napo- 
eon and his trembling neighbor monarchs simi- 
lar. They were of accord in their hatred of 
popular government ; and with all his superiori- 
ty, Napoleon became the dupe and victim of the 
aristocracy of Europe, from an anxious but a 
naturally abortive desire to be received into that 
body. We may weep over the errors of such a 
genius, but the lesson is too invaluable to be ne- 
glected. Let us therefore advance along the 
stream of his eventful life. 

“The empire was established on the 18th of 
May, 1804. All the generous efforts which had 
given immortal lustre to the commencement of 
the revolution, and all the noble blood which had 
been shed were lost to France. Napoleon alone 
had gathered the fruit, and he alone had made it 
his property. Another step was to give a popu- 
lar and even divine sanction to this usurpation 
on the rights of the people. To the suffrages of 
three millions of people, that of the Deity was to 
be added ; and in the temples the voice of adula- 
tion was raised to pronounce Napoleon as the 
elected of heaven, the Lord's anointed; and 
to found a new empire, the Gothic base of divine 
right was rebuilt expressly for the occasion.— 
The people quietly floated with the current; and 
in the utter abandonment of her rights, which 
France seemed to have voluntarily made, the na- 
tional dignity was so far forgotten, that it was 
deanclial of the poor privilege of choosing a mas- 
ter, even should the one it had now submitted to 
die without heirs. The adopted son of Napoleon 
was Called to the succession of the hereditary 
throne. Such dispositions could not be other- 
wise than disgusting to the people, an eilect Na- 
poleon foresaw, and for which he made provision, 
with his natural and never failing ability. At 
the moment of performing this exorbitant act of 
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power, he took care to show that its exercise 
was in favor of aman that France would itself 
have adopted, and a man whose talents and ser- 
vices were adequate guarantees to his country. 
Eugene Beauharnais was placed before the na- 
tion as the adopted son of Napoleon. Another 
article of these imperial constitutions deserves 
remark as exhibiting the talent with which the 
Emperor could flatter the public opinion without 
making the smallest sacrifice. This was in con- 
fiding to the nation the education of the heir ap- 

arent, whilst at the same time retaining the sole 
> aa to himself. Whilst, however, conced- 
ing by words to public opinion, executive acts 
were daily more and more menacing to public 
right.” 

Could Great Britain or other cabinets of Eu- 
rope have comprehended their relative situation 
with France, and the real internal condition of 
the latter, war ought to have been the very last 
resource, and peace maintained if possible. Had 
France been then left to react there is every 
reason to support the conclusion, that Napoleon 
could not have for any great length of time pre- 
served his extraordinary and unnatural position. 
From every ec document in my hands, 
friendly or adverse, it appears that the French 
Emperor sincerely desired peace, and made 
overtures in good faith to Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Austria. The policy at that time was peace, 
but the temper was war. Austria, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said of the power of some 
pe, es neighbors, has been the great counterpoise 
of central Europe since the sixteenth century. 
If that monarchy had wisely remained neutral, 
it is not probable that Great Britain would have 
risked a breach of the treaty of Amiens, and 
though Austria did not, indeed, at once enter the 
lists with the former against France, her ulti- 
mate aid was calculated upon, and the depen- 
dence was not illusory. 

Whilst exerting all the resources of diplomacy 
to preserve peace, and whilst the temporising 
policy of Austriaand Russia were rapidly chang- 
ing to open hostility, the respective talents of the 
parties were in an imminent manner shown in 
their preparations for war. All was order, 
promptness, and tactics, in the most improved 
form, on the side of France. Unity of plan, and 
even individual preparation to meet the dreadful 
adversary they were provoking, was wanting on 
the side of the enemies of Napoleon. 

A threatened invasion of England, whether se- 
riously intended or not, was a prodigious advan- 
tage to France. A powerful army was formed 
on the Channel, and compelled Great Britain to 
maintain a most expensive maritime and land 
force. Between signing the treaty of Amiens, 
and the beginning of 1804, Napoleon gave power- 
ful moral arms to his adversaries, by the exiling 
of Moreau, and putting the Duke d’Enghein 
to death. The blood of the latter seemed to 
stream before the eyes of all Europe. The Em- 
peror Alexander, took the lead in making the 
most severe reflections on and protest against the 
manner of seizing and sacrificing the young 
prince. Recriminations became fre uent an 
excessively violent between Russia and France. 
The press of Great Britain teemed with every 
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could supply. The war between France and 
Great Britain, marked as it was by features be- 
coming an age of barbarism, was unproductive 
of any event which could even by its eclat con- 
sole the mind for the misery produced; but the 
scene rapidly shifted, and presented war on a 
scale of immensity never before known in modern 
Europe. 

Great Britain succeeded to form another coa- 
lition into which Austria and Russia entered.— 
No event could be more propitious to Napoleon. 
In the summer of 1805 the Austrian armies took 
the field, amounting to ninety thousand men, and 
commanded by the Archdukes Ferdinand and 
John, and General Mack. 

Their menaces, personal abuse, and now the 
gigantic preparations of his numerous enemies, 
roused the lion completely. He brought into 
requisition the whole activity of his genius, and 
of the admirably organised physical force at his 
disposal. He rejected the deceptive offer of me- 
diation from Russia, and turned the whole force 
of his mind towards the continental war. He 
received in the morning the arrival of Admiral 
Villeneuve, in a port of Spain, and saw at a 
glance, that his ape of invading England was 
now abortive. He saw the immense expenses of 
his fleet and flotilla lost for an indefimte time,— 
perhaps forever; and yet, it was then, in a mo- 
ment of agitation which would have deprived al- 
most any other man of the powers of correct 
judgment, that he traced one of the most admira- 
ble plans of a campaign, that any conqueror 
could have devised in his coolest moments.— 
Without stop or hesitation he dictated the entire 
plan of the campaign of Austerlitz. The depar- 
ture of the whole body of the army from Hano- 
ver and Holland, to the western and southern 
confines of France; the order of the marches; 
their duration; the places of divergence and re- 
union of the columns; the surprise and atiacks 
on the enemy ; and the divers movements of that 
enemy—all was foreseen, provided for, and vic- 
tory assured under every hypothesis. Such 
were the masterly arrangements and vast fore- 
sight of the original plan, that on a line of depar- 
ture of six hundred miles, and on lines of opera- 
tion of nine hundred miles, the primitive indica- 
tions were performed daily, and from place to 
place to Munich. Beyond that capital, the times 
indicated were partially changed, but the places 
were reached, and the whole design carried for- 
ward to full consummation. Such were the as- 
tonishing military talents of the man, as terrible 
to the enemies of France by the power of his Fe 
nius, as to his fellow citizens by the force of 
despotism.* 

wenty days had scarcely youd from the 
opening of the campaign, when Napoleon occu- 
pied Vienna, the capital of Austria. That city 
was taken by the French, November 13th. The 
number and rapidity of his victories, must have 
astonished Napoleon himself, and his generals, 
yet they were the natural results of unity of ac- 
tion against a coalition. To meet the most con- 
summate general of his age with a disposable 
force of more than half a million, and in that 
force a crowd of men, superior in every quality 





invective a language rich in terms of crimination 


* M. Daru, as quoted by Rabbe, in his Alexander, in the 
note to pp. 131, 132. Vol. I. 
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requisite in war to the commanders opposed to 
them, Austria had an army numerically inferior, 
and still more deficient in the order, foresight, 
commissariate, and confidence in itself, which 
gives life and soul to any military force. To 
command this lifeless mass, was sent two young 
archdukes, and general Mack. The ocly gene- 
ral at the disposal of the coalition whose military 
capacity fitted him in any manner for such a cri- 
sis, the Archduke Charles, was employed in Italy. 
The Russians, on whom so much depended, had 
not reached the borders of Silesia, when Napo- 
leon occupied Scheenbrun. The imperial family 
fled ; and the wrecks of the Austrian army joined 
the advancing Russians, who, under the com- 
mand of Alexander in person, at length reached 
Austerlitz, where, in junction with the Emperor 
of Austria, on December 2d, 1805, another most 
brilliant triumph was given to Napoleon. 

Of eighty-two thousand men composing the 
combined army on the field of Austerlitz, ten 
thousand were left dead ; and, including wound- 
ed, prisoners, and dispersed corps, the entire loss 
exceeded half the army. Eighty pieces of can- 
non, with nearly the whole material of the Rus- 
sians, their baggage wagons, Nc. fell to the con- 
querors. These were, however, the mere phy- 

ical fruits of the victory. The coalition was 
not disselved, but broken. ‘The Emperor of 
Austria found it necessary to make an effort to 
save his crown; but that effort exhibited the con- 
trast of the two men. Reposing confidently on 
the generosity of Napoleon, Francis II]. advanc- 
ed personally to the bivouac, where he found, and 
was courteously received by his conqueror, at a 
camp fire. Assoon as Francis dismounted from 
his horse, Napoleon advanced to meet him, and 
inviting him to enter his poor lodging, smilingly 
apologised for its deficiency in accommodation, 
by observing, “ Sire, I receive you in the only 
palace I have inhabited for two months.” 

The treaty of Presburg, signed on the 26th of 
December, closed the war with Austria. The 
Emperor Alexander, under the protection of an 
armistice, was permitted to retire with the re- 
mains of his army. 

Under the outward exhibition of the most per- 
fect politeness and even cordiality, Napoleon ne- 
glected no part of the fruits of his unequalled 
campaign. By the treaty of Presburg, the an- 
cient state of Venice, comprising Dalmatia and 
Albania, were ceded to Italy. The principality 
of Fichstadt, part of the former bishopric of 
Nassau, the city of Augsburg, the Tyrol; all 
the Austrian possessions in Swabia, in the Bris- 
gaw, and Ortenaw, were divided between the 
Elector of Bavaria, the Duke of Wurtemberg, 


and Duke of Baden; the two former raised to 
_ the rank of kings. The Austrian power in Italy 


was utterly obliterated. 

Without making allowance for ashare at least 
of fatuity, the conduct of Prussia in 1805 is utter- 
ly inexplicable. Far from being in good intelli- 


| gence with France, even before the campaign 
which crushed Austria and humbled Russia, the 


King of Prussia recrimimated, but avoided open 


| hostilities until left alone; since, in a contest with 


apoleon in Germany, a British alliance was of 
no serious avail. ‘Though the Napoleon of the 
cabinet was far indeed from equalling the Napo- 
14 
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leon of the field, yet in either situation he was 
immeasurably superior to any of his royal or 
imperial competitors. An immense army in 
Germany, and the formation in that country of 
a new combination, the Confederation of the 
Rhine, gave to N ee the actual command ; 
and yet waiting till all this was fully effected, 
Frederic William III. af length entered the lists 
against the preponderating power. and the result 
answered fully to the madness of the attempt. 

The Prussian monarch commenced his hostile 
measures, by sending an ultimatum to Napoleon, 
the first article of which was, “ That all the 
French troops should repass the Rhine.” This 
document was received by the French Emperor 
at his head quarters at Bamberg, the 6th of Oc- 
tober, and the volcano exploded under the feet 
of the King of Prussia. The Confederation of the 
Rhine had been formed July 12th, 1806; and by 
the abdication of Francis II. the German em- 
eae terminated, August 6th, of the same year. 

Jnder these circumstances, the Prussian de- 
fiance was thrown at the feet of Napoleon, and 
taken up with more than his usual activity. “ The 
first hostilities took place on the 9th of October ; 
and in less than one month, the Prussian mo- 
narchy had literally ceased to exist. How pierc- 
ing must have been the regret of that queen whose 
beauty and courage, enthusiasm and devotion to 
the cause, seemed to secure a brilliant result !— 
But neither the men nor the times were such as 
were requisite to give triumph to a crowned 
Armida; and in an age where mere valor itself 
was subjected to positive calculation, chivalric 
explosions could only serve to accelerate the 
catastrophe.” 

The Prussian army, composed of two hundred 
and thirty thousand choice troops, fully disci- 
plined and equipped ; with a cavairy reputed the 
best in Europe, a numerous and well served ar- 
tillery—the whole of this imposing force was 
shattered on the field of Jena. The Prussians on 
this eventful day lest more than forty thousand 
men in killed wounded and prisoners, with two 
hundred and sixty pieces ef cannon. But it was 
net their troops dead or prisoners, the loss of 
their generals or their cannon, which rendered 
Jena so fatal to the Prussians, the fatal loss was 
that of a spirit of invincibility—the name of 
Frederic once pronounced with so much of pride 
and national glory, now excited shame and re- 
gret. Prussia for a season disappeared from the 
hght of great European states. 

At the erd of 1806 all northern Germany and 
northern Prussia, Poland with the exception of 
Konigsburg, Stralsund and Colberg were sub- 
jected to the French arms; Hesse, Brunswick, 
Hanover, Uldenberg, and Mecklenburg with the 
Hanseatic ports were in the power of Napoleon. 
The Elector of Saxony raised to the rank of a 
king joined the confederation of the Rhine. 

All these vast though rapid changes, were 
made and confirmed before the Russian troops 
sent by Alexander to the aid of his imprudent 
ally, had reached the German frontier. The 
fame of the disasters at Jena and Auerstaedt, 
forced the Russians to retreat procininteny over 
the Vistula. Their active and dreadful enemy 
was soon on their rear, and successively beaten 
at Czarnowo, Mohrungen, Pultusk, and Goly- 
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min, it was only in January 1807, they obtained 
a momentary respite from an adversary weary 
with victory. 

Military operations were resumed in the spring 
and the splendid victory at Friedland obliterat- 
ed, the efiects of a previous check at Eylau, and 
Konigsburg, Neiss, Glatz, and Kosol quickly 
surrendered to the French, and the ruins of the 
Russian army took refuge in a position behind 
the Niemen. 

The real power of Napoleon was now at its 
utmost height, though the ensuing six years 
were productive of splendid victories, the real 
strength of his empire, declined from the Treaty 
of Tilsit. That remarkable convention was sign- 
ed July 7th, 1807. 

With all these immense continental operations 
of war and diplomacy which placed all Germa- 
ny, Poland, Prussia, Austria, Italy, and France, 
under the direct or indirect control of one man; 
that man regarded Great Britain as his most im- 
placable, as she was the most inaccessible of his 
enemies. While at Berlin, Great Britain in ef- 
fect suggested to Napoleon the adoption of a sys- 
tem which the war had naturally commenced, 
but which was now formally introduced as a part 
of beligerent policy. May 16th, 1806, the British 
Government declared all the ports from Brest to 
the Elbe in astate of blockade, and this measure 
was met by Napoleon by the adoption of the con- 
tinental system. The British Government and 
writers have vied with each other in their abuse 
of Napoleon for acting on their own suggestion, 
but the former were instigated by motives which 
were powerful as the danger. Of all the mea- 
sures adopted by the French emperor during the 
fourteen years in which his talents and fortune 
enabled him to rule continental Europe, the most 
durable in its effects was the Continental system. 
He expected effects, however, before the causes 
could operate, and by too violently pressing for- 
ward in his designs shaked the prejudices of 
mankind, and sapped his own personal power at 
the same time and by the same means, he under- 

mined the commerce of Great Britain. 

The Treaty of Tilsit,as we have already ob- 
served, carried the real greatness of Napoleon 
to its utmost height, and the Treaty of Tilsit was 
the sandy base of his ultimate ruin. Victorious 
over Austria, Prussia and Russia, the restora- 
tion of Poland depended on his mandate. Every 
sound principle of policy, every feeling of hu- 
manity, and the almost undivided opinion of en- 
lightened men in western Europe called for this 
noble act of magnanimity:—But I have had ano- 
ther occasion to give the opinion which I now 
venture to repeat, that no part of the character 
of Napoleon admitted the formation of any de- 
sign however beneficial to even his own powers, 
that in any manner depended on popular will.— 
His powers of combination were almost super- 
human, therefore he was truly formidable as a 
general, but naturally isolated in thought his 
mind had nothing of cruelty, and little of sympa- 
thy. He neither hated or loved his species, 
therefore used mankind collectively and indivi- 
dually as machines. If the fortune of war had 

placed William Pitt, or any member of the Rey- 
al Family of Great Britain in his power, they 
would have met courteous treatment: the for- 
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tune of war delivered him into British power, and 
he was sent to languish and die in St. eee 
But we return to close his meteor course. 

The victor over the Russians and Prussians 
the dictator at Tilsit saw the necessity of placing 
a barrier against Russia; forgot Poland, felt 
himself ghding into the sanctuary of European 
aristocracy, and rested content with the protes- 
tations of Alexander. The roads and streets 
were almost too crowded on his return to France 
to admit the passage of himself and escort. Co- 
vered with laurels, the shout of triumph echoed 
to his ear long before he reached Paris. The 
voice of truth and cool reason were lost in the 
din of his reception in France. But if stifled 
then, and for some years afterwards, stern and 


mute, the severe genius of history that immortal | 
monitor, has pronounced at length on a pompous | 


prosperity departed. 


The laurels gained in war, were metamor- | 
phosed into arms against the liberty of the peo- | 
ple. These conquests over popular rights were | 


decisive. The Tribunate was abolished. He- 
reditary titles were created ; and right of primo- 
geniture instituted, and every exertion used to 
restore to vigor this gothic superstition of birth, 
the worthy companion of Divine right, and the 
hacknied support of absolute monarchy. In 
fine, the criminal code, with the abolition of the 
ome and nullity of the petit jury, was formed 

y imperial prefects and attorneys,re-establishing 
special courts, so justly reprobated in France.— 
The University of France, which ought to have 
been relieved from antiquated routine, and con- 
stituted to give instruction worthy of the regene- 
rated principles of 1789—and also put on a 
level with the we a gelg principles of the age, 
was now so modelled as to give to the govert- 
ment the monopoly of public instruction. This 


dreadful abuse is yet perpetrated in France. | 


Let who will reign, it appears, that to have the 
education of youth under the direct influence of 
government, is too great an advantage to be re- 
linquished. 


Both as a military leader and civil magistrate, | 


there was either a secret power which prompted 


him onwards, or an uneasy restlessness in his | 


own genius, which precluded all rest or stay in 
his measures. Contemporaneuus with the treaty 
of Tilsit, war was determined on with both Spa 
and Portugal. “The Peninsular War,” formed 
a fearful episode in the history of Napoleon.— 
Though the most dreadful accusations against 
this conqueror followed every measure of his life, 
every odious charge were combined to criminale 
his attack on the two peninsular kingdoms. To 
justify his measures retaliatory manifestos rect!- 
minated on the courts of Spain and Portugal.— 
Whichever party was the aggressor, the hort! 
scenes at Madrid will be long remembered. We 
may be permitted to remark that if passion pro 
neunces the attempt of Napoleon as one of ma 
ambition, cool reason will enquire into the 
causes, and take into consideration the immens@ 
connexion in the designs of Napoleon, and must 
find political motives in justification though coo 
demned on principles of morality. 

The court of Portugal fled before the tempés 
and retired to their vast domains in America. 
The emperor of France had long before decla! 
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ed that the Bourbon family at Naples should 

reign no longer, and now pronounced a similar 

denunciation against the house of Braganza, and 

the French armies poured into the peninsula; 

but history has recorded no other instance where 

all the boasted resources of human foresight so 

completely failed. It may also be remarked that 

blind partiality alone can deny that phrenzied 

ambition must have prevailed over the once gi- 

gantic understanding of Napoleon. His brother 

was called and seated on the throne of Spain and 

the Indies; ceding to his sister the crown of the 

Two Sicilies. Another sister was put into pos- 

session of the government of Tuscany. An im- 

perial army occupied Rome, and to the infant 

son of the king of Holland was given the grand 

Duchy of Berg. Another brother of Napoleon 

| was this piven 238 of Holland—and again ano- 
| @ ther was king of Westphalia. 

Amid these scenes of unprecedented prosperi- 

ty, where the ancient dynasties eek sinking 

before the rising fortunes of his family, the Span- 


ee ee i, 


ish war began to excite very unpleasant antici- 
pations. The horizon towards Vienna began 
also again tolower. British armies entered into 
the peninsula. Still the star of Napoleon shone 
' resplendent. He met Alexander of Russia at 
Erfurth, and for three weeks the arbiters of con- 
. tinental Europe, in the midst of the music and 
rs songs of feasting and rejoicing, and expressions 
d of mutual rash appeared to be increasing the 
e ties formed at Tilsit. 
wi From the festivities of Erfurth, Napoleon ra- 
- pidly traversed France and appeared in Madrid. 
of Every thing fell or yielded in his presence.— 
e- The influence of Great Britain at Vienna, how- 
. ever, found means to hasten his return to Paris. 
e; The emperor of Austria opened the campaign 
a as usual on the offensive. He invaded Bavaria, 
18 @® and his armies rushed into Italy and Poland.— 
¢ @® But Napoleon sought the Austrians not on their 


‘ wings but centre. The grand army swept down 

. the Danube, and Eckmuhl and Wagram illus- 
re @® trated the genius and arms of France; and to 
@ nother peace of Presburg, were added the tro- 
phies of the defeat of the English at Flushing; 
the creation of the Grand Duchy of Frankfort 
and the union of the Vallis, Holland and the 
Hanseatic towns to the French empire. 

In every country at all times there are men 
who view the present with the severe eye of the 
past, and with such men, Napoleon invariably 
made himself an object of intense censure on 
every triumphal return to Paris. ‘he crowd 
who acclaimed were not all blind admirers. The 
ire which illuminated the houses, streets, and 
public places, exposed also the deep mourning 
robes of civil Liberty. ‘Twenty years had 
scarcely passed over the ruins of the Bastile, 
when the doors of numerous state prisons grated 
on the ears of those whom imperial vengeance 
could not legally reach. Tyranny which some- 
limes finds it convenient to dissimulate, had on 
this occasion, the hardihood to establish by a 
decree these fortresses raised for oppression.— 
New Prevotal courts, with powers above appeal, 
were created by the simple act of imperial will. 

ensorship on the press, organized on a more 
&xtensive and vexatious plan, enveloping in ar- 
itrary dispositions every thing which could aid 
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in the propagation of thought, from the genius of 
the writer to the founder of types. And to com- 
plete this tissue of despotism, the promulgation 
of the Penal Code gave a legislative sanction to 
every severity, and to all the suspicions of 
tyranny. 

With all their boasted reason, it is much safer 
to disgust the good sense than to shock the feel- 
ings of mankind. One of the great though less 
apparent causes of the rapid and extraordinary 
rise of Napoleon, was his marriage with Madame 
Beauharnais. This admirable woman, against 
whom even foreign calumny was silent, exem- 
plary as a wife, and at once dignified and conde- 
scending as the empress Josephine, had given but 
one cause of complaint to her second husband— 
she had by him no children. Her son Eugene, 
had been adopted by his step-father, but what 
are the ties of nature when opposed to ambition? 
They are as the trembling leaf before the whirl- 
wind. ‘ He must have a son to crown his pros- 
perity; a son to receive not only the vast heri- 
tage of his -salpinni but also the sparks of his 
genius and the secret clue to his mighty designs. 
Napoleon sought the alliance of a crowned head, 
and used every means to give the colours of pro- 
found policy to a union, which was in effect,a 
weakness or an error, (or a crime.) Josephine 
descended from a throne, which while she occu- 

ied, her inexhaustible goodness secured recol- 
ections far above what could have been inspired 
by high birth. An arch duchess, Maria Louisa, 
took the place of Josephine, and on March 20th, 
1811, was born the only éhild of Napoleon, the 
now duke of Eichstaedt. 

Two years passed after the last treaty of Pres- 
burg, during which the peace of continental 
Europe was Only disturbed by the war of Spain, 
continued with varying success on both sides.— 
The emperor employed this season of leisure to 
consolidate his power at home, and to prepare 
more effectually for the establishment of that 
universal monarchy, to which in appearance he 
was hastening with rapid strides. His struggle 
of life and death with Great Britain was pro- 
longed. Several naval battles were ruinous to 
the French marine; the whole colonies of France 
were lost; but above all her other means of an- 
noyance, the money of Great Britain gave such 
efficiency to her intrigues, and increase to her 
power, as justly to alarm France on her danger 
from Great Britain. Napoleon was irritated at 
the obstacles opposed by Russia to his continen- 
tal system. In this case as in all his policy, this 
man was deficient in his knowledge of manasa 
feeling being, and utterly over calculated the ex- 
tent to which despotic power can operate. The 
alliance,or at least peaceful commercial relations, 
were in the then condition of Europe, absolutely 
requisite to both Great Britain and Russia. To 
have enforced a rigid continental system would 
have no doubt cost Alexander his crown, but 
Napoleon, seeing every thing yielding to his will 
in western, naturally considered Alexander 
equally master in eastern Europe, therefore re- 
garded him as an accomplice with Great Bri- 
tain. Promises made at Tilsit and reiterated at 
Erfurth, were now made cause of war against 
Russia. 

The preparations were on a scale suitable to 
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the magnitude of the design, and 500,000 men 
were put in motion to compel Russia to submis- 
sion. Precautions of diplomacy were not neg- 
lected. In February 1812, a treaty was entered 
into between France and Russia to guarantee 
their actual possessions. The 13th of March the 
national guard received a new organization, and 
the first class evidently destined to active ser- 
vice. On the 24th of March, a treaty of mutual 
guarantee, connected the two empires of France 
and Austria, and on the 28th the former stipula- 
tions between France and the Swiss Cantons 
were renewed. Thus all had the semblance of 
security over Germany and Poland. Why was 
Rome in her early and victorious age never be- 
trayed by her allies? Because Rome scrupu- 
lously respected the national feelings and never 
trusted her allies too far. In this Russian war, 
nothing but undeviating success could save Na- 

oleon from ruin; and ruined he would have 

een in the ensuing year unless saved by a mi- 
racle, if not a shingle of Moscow had been 
burned. All the ground behind him from the 
Rhine to the Niemen was hostile—deadly hostile. 

The war burst, and Smolensko and Moskwa 
saw the accustomed prodigies of the grand army. 
Two and a half months were scarcely past since 
the French eagles took wing from the banks of 
the Niemen,when they hoveredover the Kremlin. 

Here terminated the prosperity of Napoleon. 
The burning of Moscow gave the signal of his 
ruin. Deceived by the hope of a negociation, to 
enter into which it would have been the height 
of stupidity on the part of Russia; a precious pe- 
riod was lost, salt the bones of two hundred 
thousand brave men were scattered along the 
lengthened route of a retreat, the description of 
which after ages will tremble to read. 

Such were still, however, his personal popu- 
larity and military talents, that, though driven 
over the Rhine, he appeared in Germany early 
in the spring of 1813, penetrated into Saxony 
with 250,000 men, and supported his former fame 
in the three fields of Lutzen, Baritzen, and Dres- 
den :—but with these three victories the good 
fortune of Napoleon departed never to return. 

The next day after the memorable victory at 
Dresden was rendered remarkable by an un- 
heard of act of tyranny. The declaration that 
the trial by jury was annulled by a senatorial de- 
cree, and enjoining the court of appeals, (cour 
de cassation,) to return the accused before ano- 
ther court of assize which pronounced judgment 
without the intervention of a jury. 

Notwithstanding the inoreditile success of the 
eampaign of 1813, obtained against 500,000 sol- 
diers by half their number, desertion had become 
contagious. and one royal ally after another quit 
the standards of France. The triple alhance 
at Toeplitz was the result of the unfortunate af- 
fairs of Gros-Beeren, Katzbach and Culm, fatal 
compensations for the last blaze of glory at 
Dresden. The emperor of Russia, king of Prus- 
sia, prince royal of Sweden, (Bernadotte,) with 
the plenipotentiaries of Austria and Great Bri- 
tain, met at Trachenburg in Silesia to concert 
the plan of operations. 

In the Jatter part of the campaign of 1813, the 
allied ermies amounted to upwards of eight hun- 
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in the world out of France. The most danger- 
ous opponent of Napoleon was Blucher, who 
commanded the army of Silesia near one hun- 
dred thousand strong. With all his tactics the 
French emperor was unable to succeed in his 
attempt to bring the old eleve of Frederic II. toa 
separate battle. With that burning enthusiasm 
which the presence of Napoleon never had yet 
failed to enkindle, he appeared near Dresden, 
followed by the elite of his army. Confidence 
and joy rose in every heart. The presence of a 
single man served as a counterpoise to the me- 
nacing and innumerable columns which carried 
with them rapine and death. The gallantry of 
the French, rendered steady and desperate by 
the consciousness, that they now fought for safe- 
ty, and that if defeated, ruin irretrievable must 
follow. The columns advanced, and if possible, 
outdid all the former days of Napoleon. His 
young and ardent soldiers were not the veterans 
of Italy, Marengo, Jena, Austerlitz, and Boro- 
dino, but the fame of those fields where their fa- 
thers fought and fell, gave to those young heroes 
prowess we might say superhuman, fort is only 
in very rare instances where man is capable of 
such prodigious efforts. ‘“ The thirst of victory 
and contempt of death, carried those young 
soldiers to the utmost limits of bravery. The 
enemy was crushed, driven from every position, 
and the emperor surrounded by acclamations 
long and Joud entered Dresden.” 

This last splendid victory of Napoleon was re- 
markable in an extraordinary manner, for the 
presence of two generals in the ranks of the ene- 
mies of France. Frenchmen, whose fame and 
fortunes rose in the armies of France. Berna- 
dotte, crown prince of Sweden, and since became 
monarch of that kingdom, was elevated from the 
rank of Marshal of France. His new political 
position gave him plausible excuse, perhaps com- 


ed by Napoleon. 
cuse has ever, or ever can be given. If a man 


ous, he must have known that if Napoleon was 2 
despot, so was every monarch opposed to him.— 


attle, was buried with the hollow grief of 


men. ‘Thus perished the hero of Hohenlinden. 


ties. 
of one of his fellow countrymen, who, with our- 
selves, admired his talents and wept over his er- 
rors and final fate. 

“The Battle of Nations, as it was aptly called, 
before Leipsic, totally ruined the French army, 


Far from sinking under misfortune, the boldness 
and despotic measures of Napoleon increas 

with danger. From the Legislative body he de- 
manded men and money; that body demanded 





dred thousand men, under the best generals then 


pelled him to contend with his countrymen head- | 
For Moreau, no sufficient ex- | 


of sense, and that he was so eminently is notori- 5 


He plead a defective excuse to do an act which q 
“et ogg hatred no doubt instigated. He fell in | 


foreigners and execrations of his own country- | 


Sad and painful are the feelings with whichwe = 
read the residue of the life of this illustrious ge- | 
nius, for whatever may have been his faults, | 
we cannot without regret see him sinking under | 
men who had his faults without a tythe of his J 
grand, noble,and even sublime redeeming quali- | 
We give the closing scenes from the ped | 


and opened the frontiers of France on all sides. | 


redress for grievanees, and were dismissed, their 
hall of meeting closed, and men and money ra\s- 
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ed without their concurrence. This was one of 
the last acts of the government of Napoleon; and 
in his actual situation perfectly characteristic. 

“The courage of five members of the Commis- 
sioners of the Legislative body has been much 
praised, nor do we seek to lessen their merit, 
such moral courage was too rare at that time to 

ermit us to refuse it due justice. We cannot, 
1owever, repress the observation that the cour- 
age of the Deputies would have shown with more 
lustre, and have been perhaps more usefully ex- 
erted, if exhibited in the face of good fortune.— 
With such a character as that of Napoleon, it 
was too evident, that it was not on the day of re- 
verse that resistance of such a nature could ob- 
tain any thing from him: in the case before us, 
the mistimed opposition weakened uselessly, 
without even promising advantage to their coun- 
try, now pressed and menaced on all sides. 

“Napoleon decided to struggle against adver- 
sity with unshrinking obstinacy, (obstination.) At 
At Prague he refused to accept for France the 
limits of the Rhine and the Alps; he again refus- 
ed at Chatillon the ancient hmits of that king- 
dom. France now without any other ramparts 
except dilapidated fortresses; her soldiers most 
of them fallen or scattered over foreign coun- 
tries in fortified places, unable to receive or give 
assistance from their distressed country; aban- 
doned by every ally, and at home torn by faction 
and discord; her finances sunk; her legislature 
amongst her enemies; all the rest of Europe 
pouring upon her bosom a million of men; whilst 
she had not three hundred thousand to repulse 
the invasion; and to crown all, the faith of victo- 
ry no longer felt by her best generals. With all 
these causes of depression around him, Napoleon 
remained calm and intrepid, and in the cam- 
paign of 1814 he signalized his falling fortunes, 
by prodigies of activity, boldness, and genius.— 
space and time appeared to disappear before 
him; he seemed to be every where at the same 
moment; and was every where able and terrible. 
Every instant encountering a new enemy, he 
crushed them in turn. It was the Lion amidst 
his innumerable and continually reinforced hun- 
ters. The noble victim must fall, but not until 
he had torn many of his assailants. It was in- 
deed the Bonaparte of former and better days. 

“Paris was taken—Napoleon abdicated at 
Fontainbleau, and was confined in the Island of 
Elba. The restoration, finishing with perjury as 
itcommenced with folly, saw Napoleon again on 
the soil of France, fled and left France for him.— 
The monarchs of Europe were once more in 
arms. 

“The terrible lesson of 1814, and a_ year of 
meditation, changed nothing in the conviction of 
instinct. In the mind of Napoleon, under all cir- 
cumstances, an absolute government was pre- 
ferable to one of popular will. Buton his return 
irom Elba, he found a different people from those 
who met him on his return from Egypt. In the 
latter case the people were weary of anarchy, 
they were now tired of despotism; and what may 
excite surprise though strictly true, the year of 
restoration had revived in France the sublime 
ideas of the Revolution. Under such conflicting 
circumstances a painful struggle rose in the pro- 
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inclinations and his prudence. He saw ata 
glance the necessity of, but danger of a vigo- 
rous revolutionary impulsion. e anxiously 
desired the benefit, but dared not give up the 
mass of the people to an impulsion he could 
have easily communicated but guided with dif- 
ficulty. Besides, could Napoleon have founded 
a durable power by frankly placing himself in 
the arms of a popular force; in making his per- 
sonal cause national, proclaiming in all their 
energy the principles of 1789, and in fomenting 
that boiling enthusiasm which agitated eve 
heart? These questions remain unsolved; but it 
is no question, whether he could maintain him- 
self with the equivocal means he adopted.” 

That amongst the measures of the restored 
Emperor, cession to the popular voice was not 
the principal, was shown by his new Constitu- 
tion, April 22d, 1815. This organic law, called 
“The Additional Act to the Constitution of the 
Empire,” was a speaking monument of the situ- 
ation and secret thoughts of Napoleon. This 
act abounds with sentiments favourable to liber- 
ty, and yet the whole excites dread of tyranny. 
It offers the most frank expression of popular 
wishes, and contains the deceptive expressions 
of the true inclinations of the prince. The law 
was on the statute book, but the monarch was 
to be its interpreter. 

“The additional Act performed one half of 
what was completed at Waterloo. 

“Fallen a second time, and irrecoverably fall- 
en, Napoleon attempted still to retain his em- 
pire, but in vain;—and a in vain he offered 
to serve as a general under France, and his son 
in favor of whom he abdicated. The public had 
too much faith in his despotism, to confide in his 
patriotism. All was refused him by his country- 
men, except the means of flight. He confided in 
Great Britain, and Great Britain seized him as 
her prey:—chained him to a rock, and gave him 
up to a jailor who became his executioner. 

“During the five years of his captivity, Napo- 
leon dictated his Memoirs; and this is not by any 
means the least curious part of his rn or 
that part least worthy of attentive study. This 

eat man felt himself before the Grand Jury of 
istory, and arranged his defence accordingly. 
Posterity was the audience. But at the bottom 
this extraordinary character was found in every 
situation, the Despot—the conqueror. The great 
school of misfortune of St. Helena, found him a 
very intractable pupil; and the execrable igi 
exercised on himself was not sufficient to teac 
him the value of personal liberty. 

“In thus depicting the political despotism of 
Napoleon, increasing with his military glory; 
ae ge acts of arbitrary power going hand in 
hand with his victories, we have in view the two 

urposes, of rendering more striking the great 
esson given to mankind by his astonishing his- 
tory, and to reply to the most a of his fa- 
natic partisans. They say, ‘that in the state 
in wiich Bonaparte found France in 1799, he 
was compelled to seize with vigorous hands the 
reins of Government. On one hand domestic 
faction had engendered too much of individual 
hatred to admit the exercise of civil hberty; on 
the other, a foreign coalition was too powerful, 





found sagacious mind of Napoleon, between his 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE—HOURS OF GLOOM. 


rately bent on the ruin of France, to admit, with | mass of societyis moving. Napoleon Bonaparte 
any safety, any other means of exerting the na-| seized the helm and hurried the vessel on to 


tional force, except under the influence of aj| wreck and ruin. 


single mind.’ | 
do not, the entire justice of these two reflections, 


Could he have reversed its 


But granting which, however, we | course or anchored in a fathomless ocean? 


Without attempting to plead excuse for any 


applied to the epoch of 1799, we ask why the] breach of human rights, itis safe to say, the 


first consul, with sufficient arbitrary power to 
stifle in France almost the whole seeds of dissen- 
sion, and to render glorious the campaign of 1800, 
came to demand more power? Why the Empe- 
ror who had put Continental Europe at his feet 
in the campaign of 1805, and saw no will but his 
own prevailing in France, should show himself 
avaricious of more exorbitant power—of more 
unlimited authority?* 


The reviewer, answers his own questions, by 
pea ig 4 Napoleon with an insatiable ambition; 
and in the same volume, but in the number for 
March, 1831, M. Avenes uses the following ex- 
pressions. 

“It is a problem daily put to those who study 
the history of Napoleon; to determine whether 
that amidst the complication of so many inte- 
rests, produced by three or four successive re- 
volutions, that had not public irritation assumed 
so violent a character, and increased disorder 
to such a degree, at the epoch when Napoleon 
seized supreme authority, as to render it a ques- 
tion whether it was possible to restore order in 
France without having recourse to arbitrary 
power; to despotism? ; ; 

“To us it appears demonstrated that with his 
immense means of action, and particularly, when 
we consider the negative character of his oppo- 
nents, that Bonaparte could have in the year 

VIII (1799) produced a revolution in favour of 
civil liberty. But he acted for his own aggran- 
dizement, and in place of constituting himself 
the continuator of the glorious 1789, he found it 
more easy tofound anempiree * * * * 

“Fas genius no other resource but despotism to 
save a people from anarchy? How is an ordi- 
nary man to be censured for acting thus, if it is 
the only secret possessed by the greatest minds? 
If such is the unalterable order of things, society 
must forever behold liberty extinguished by the 
agitations she herself produces:—thus death is 
the only remedy for this excess of life-—We 
think not so; we have more faith in the force of 


genius, and believe it capable of prodigies when |, 


associated with Liberty. 

“Another problem, but one of difficult solution, 
is to determine what would now be the condition 
of France and Europe, if in place of arrogating 
to himself supreme power, Bonaparte had given 
his aid to liberty at the commencement of the 
19th century, and protected it with all the force 
of his genius, and shed on it all the eclat of his 
glory.’ 

With due deference to opinions formed by men 
on the scene of action, 1 must doubt, and my 


doubts are founded on the nature and effects of 
Such influence when ex- 
erted on masses in the direction of their tendance, 


individual influence. 


produces frequently, most astonishing accellera- 
tion; but the yery same influence would in vain 
exhaust itself, if exerted to arrest the course, 


fame of Napoleon Bonaparte has been exalted 
by those who have taken his place; his errors 
have became venial by comparison. Combined 
Europe succeeded to sap his power, and those 
who bent the knee to him in the days of his 
grandeur, tore him from his wife and child, and 
exiled him on a distant Atlantic Island. They 
boasted of having delivered Europe, and the un- 
reflecting crowd believed the insolent boast.— 
But what have they pte | done? Why some 
of the loudest voices have been raised against 
the right of suffrage, within less than one year 
past. Another revolution has driven an imbe- 
cile Bourbon from the throne into exile, and fil- 
led his place with another Bourbon. Has the 
liberty of Europe gained by the change?—Slight- 
ly, if at all—and is not the incumbent trem- 
bling at the name of the son of Napoleon? There 
is no man at all versed in the history of Europe, 
but must know the sinister effect on France pro- 
duced by Italian and Austrian queens. In this 
reflection there is no personal allusion, for the 
injury in few cases emanated from individual 
character. But controlling as Austrian influ- 
ence has been on France, perhaps the most de- 
cisive blow is to be yet struck, and the name of 
Napoleon, or what would be still more effective, 
the genius of Bonaparte, once more put into ac- 
tion. MARK BANCROFT. 
—<g_———_— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
HOURS OF GLOOM. 

My thoughts are wrapp'd in midnight gloom— 


There comes no joytul sound,— 
But silence, deeper than the tomb, 
And darkness more profound. 


Thick clouds in circling volumes roll, 
And scarce a ray of light 

Shines out to cheer my fainting soul, 
Amid the starless night! 


But Faith yet lives, and Hope survives, 
Felt deeply, tho’ unseen; 

My soul against Fate’s weapon strives, 
Tho’ darts fly thick and keen. 


Then triumph not, ye soulless crew! 
Restrain your mirth a while; 

Soon brighter scenes shall rise to view. 
And fortune once more sinile. 


But, whether fortune smile or frown, 
My soul is still the same,— 

And nought on earth may cast it down, 
Save infamy and shame! 


The anaury one, who fills all space, 
And governs ev’ry part, 

Will never suffer foul disgrace 
To reach a noble heart. 


Then rail, ye scorners! [ am strong 
In consciousness of right; 





much less reyerse the direction along which the 
* ® Rey, Ene. Jan, 1831. page 104. 





With cheerful voice I'll raise my song 
| To um the source oF Lier! 
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A HIGHLAND ANECDOTE. 


From the Keepsake for 1832. 
A HIGHLAND ANECDOTE. 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


The same course of reflection which led me to 
transmit to you the account of the death of an 
ancient borderer,* induces me to add the parti- 
culars of a singular incident, affording a point 
which seems highly qualified to be illustrated by 
the pencil. It was suggested by the spirited en- 
graving of the Gored Huntsman, which adorned 
the first number of your work, and perhaps bears 
too close a resemblance to the character of that 
print to admit of your choosing it as a subject for 
another. Of this you are the only competent 
judge. 

' The story is an old, but not an ancient one; 
the actor and sufferer was not a very aged man 
when I heard the anecdote in my early youth.— 
Duncan, for so I shall call him, had been enga- 
ged in the affair of 1746, with others of his class, 
and was 1 poy by many to have been an ac- 
complice, if not the principal actor, in a certain 
tragic affair, which made much noise a good 
many years after the rebellion. I am content 
with indicating this, in order to give some idea 
of the man’s character which was bold, fierce, 
and enterprising. Traces of this natural dispo- 
sition still remained on Duncan’s very good fea- 
tures, and in his keen grey eye. But the limbs, 
like those of the aged borderer in my former 
tale, had become unable to serve the purposes 
and obey the dictates of his inclination. On the 
one side of his body he retained the proportions 
and firmness of an active mountaineer; on the 
other he was a disabled criple, scarce able to 
limp along the streets. The cause which re- 
cman him to this state of infirmity was singu- 
ar. 

Twenty years or more before I knew Duncan, 
he assisted his brothers in forming a large gra- 
zing} in the Highlands, comprehending an ex- 
tentive range of mountain and forest, land mo- 
rass, lake and precipice. It chanced that a 
sheep or goat was missed from the flocks, and 
Duncan, not satisfied with dispatching his shep- 
herds in one direction, went himself in quest of 
the fugitive in another. 

In the course of his researches he was indu- 
ced to ascend a small and narrow path, leading 
to the top of a high precipice. Dangerous as it 
was at first, the road became doubly so as he ad- 
vanced. It was not much more than two feet 
broad, so rugged and difficult, and at the same 
time so terrible, that it would have been imprac- 
ticable to any but the light step and steady brain 
ofa Highlander. The precipice on the right 
rose like a wall, and on the left sunk to a depth 
which it was giddy to look down upon; but Dun- 
can passed cheerfully on, now whistling the Ga- 
thering of his Clan, now taking heed to his foot- 
steps, when the difficulties of the path particu- 
larly required caution. 

In this manner, he had more than half as- 
cended the precipice, when in midway, and it 


“The death of the Lairds Jock,’ published in the Keep- 
sake for 1829.—Ed. 


TA Pastrol Farm. 


1&3 
might almost be said, in middle air, he encounter- 
ed a buck of the red deer species, running down 
the cliff by the same path, in an opposite direc- 
tion. If Duncan had hada gun, no rencontre 
could have been more agreeable; but as he had 
not this advantage over the denizen of the wil- 
derness, the meeting was in the highest degree 
unwelcome. Neither party had the power of 
retreating, for the stag had not room to turn him- 
self in the narrow path, and if Duncan had 
turned his back to go down, he knew enough of 
the creature’s habits to be certain that he would 
rush upon him while engaged in the difficulty of 
the retreat. They stood therefore perfectly still, 
and looked at each other in mutual embarrass- 
ment, for some space. : 

At length the deer, which was of the largest 
size, began to lower his formidable antlers, as 
they do when they are brought to bay, and are 

reparing to rush upon hound and huntsman.— 
5 oe en saw the danger of a conflict in which he 
must probably come by the worst, and as a last 
resource stretched himself on the little ledge of 
rock which he occupied, and thus awaited the 
resolution which the deer should take, not mak- 
ing the least motion, for fear of alarming the wild 
and sagacious animal. They remained in this 
posture for three or four hours, in the midst of a 
rock which would have suited the pencil of Sal- 
vator, and which afforded barely room enough 
for the man and the stag, opposed to each other 
in this extraordinary manner. 

At length the buck seemed to take the resolu- 
tion of passing over the obstacle which lay in his 

ath, and with this purpose approached towards 

uncan very slowly, and with excessive cau- 
tion. When he came close to the Highlander, 
he stooped his head down as if to examine him 
more closely, when the devil, or the untameable 
love of sport peculiar to his country, began to 
overcome Duncan’s fears. Seeing the animal 
proceed so gently, he totally forgot not only the 
danger of his position, but the nuptual compact 
which certainly might have been inferred from 
the circumstances of the situation. With one 
hand Duncan seized the deer’s horns, whilst 
with the other he drew his dirk. But in the 
same instant the buck bounded over the preci- 
ig carrying the Highlander along with him.— 

hey went thus down upwards of a hundred feet, 
‘and were found the next morning in the spot 
where they fell. Fortune, who does not always 
regard retributive justice in her dispensations, 
ordered that the deer should fall underneath, and 
be killed upon the spot, while Duncan escaped 
with his life, but with the fracture of a leg, an 
arm, and three ribs. In this state he was found 
lying on the carcass of the deer, and the injuries 
he had received rendered him for the remainder 
of his life the criple I have described. I never 
could approve of Duncan’s conduct towards the 
deer in a moral point of view, (although as the 
man in the play said, he was my friend) but the 
temptation of a hart of greece, offering, as it 
were, his throat to the knife, would have sub- 
dued the virtue of almost any deer-stalker.— 
Whether the anecdote is worth recording, or de- 
serving of illustration, remains for your conside- 
ration. I have given you the story exactly as I 
recollect it. 
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Written for the Casket. 

FINALE DAY. 
The sure bright emblem of the deity, 
Shed his last pencil o’er the smiling earth 
All was peace and harmony ; and fond mirth, 
Upon her downy pinions borne, wafted, 
Her choicest blessings and made glad the scene. 
But sudden chang’d, the beaming face of nature, 
Dread precursor of her final ruin. 
At length the awful day of consternation, 
Of inward horror and commotion came. 
It was a doleful day. Confusion reign’d, 
And tower’d, gigantic o’er the darken’d world. 
The sun no more his shining visage kept; 
But veil’d himself in sack-cloth black as night. 
And yon fair moon, who with her silver rays 
Had shed her glory o’er creation, stood 
Red as blood. 


The stars from their firm tenements dislodg’d, 
Whirl’d their huge masses through the midnight air ; 
And comets too, with their refulgent blaze, 

Athwart the sky pursued their gloomy track— 

All nature groaned. The dark and lonely earth 
Swung black and rayless in the vast profound. 

Men were seiz’d with terror. Consternation 

Ran like water through the busy world, 

And all did weep and how] and cry for aid. 

Their blood congeal'd, one lone and ghastly smile 
Beam’d from their visage, cadaverous and pale. 
Tremendous scene. It was creation’s doom ; 

The last convulsive grasp of dying man. 

Expiring nature, dreadful to the thought, 

To those more dreaded than perdition’s pangs. 

There you might see the father wildly gaze, 

And ‘mid the tumults of his soul exclaim, 

My children, children, come with me, I die; 
Dissolving soul, he grasps the dismal king, 

And shrieks and shrieks, and fiercely cries ‘tis death! 
O! God! I feel the tomb like damp creep o’er my bones, 
At that name—death. 


There the fond mother clasps her tender babe, 
Cold and sepulchral, gone beyond all hope— 
Mute she stands—then gives a dismal scream, 
And frantic wild exclaims, alas ! ’tis death. 
Such lowly thought, O! death, how terrible, 
Our sinews shrink, and trembling nature dies. 
Then congregated millions stanc aghast, 

And face to face seem like sepulchres ; 

All speak one language—’tis creation’s end. 
Some run to and fro, propell’d by passions, 
And ply the torch to their own funeral pile. 
Whilst others writhing with contending pains, 
Cast a dark eye upon the gloomy scene, 

And utter curses, bitter burning curses, 
Indicative of wrath, that the dark night 

Should spread her mantle o’er a gloomy world, 
And then would dash their heads against the earth, 
And smite their beating bosoms and exclaim— 
Alas! we are undone. 

No broad distinction separates them there. 

The royal monarch and the prowling robber, 
The man of wisdom and the arrant fool, 

Seem like brothers in the wreck of nature. 
Heaven’s expanse, the star bespangl’d arch 

Is rent in twain, and awful darkness sits 


FINALE DAY-——-THE ART OF MISEDUCATION. 








Brooding, portentious on the vast abyss. 

The elements roll; one refulgent flash 

Lights up creation, and consumes the world.—PutLocteon. 
ee 


THE ART OF MISEDUCATION. 
ar 1.—How to make yourself odious to chil- 
ren. 
Rute 1.— You may make them hate you, by treat- 

ing them unjustly. . 

Litte Charlotte was going out into her father’s 
erchard. It was full of violets.—‘Oh!’ cries 
Charlotte full of joy, ‘what beautiful little flow- 
ers! I will gather my apron full and make a 
nosegay for mother.’ She immediately knelt 
down and with great industry gathered her apron 
full, then she seated herself under an apple tree 
and made a handsome nosegay. Here it is!’ said 
she, ‘now I will run and carry it to my dear mo- 
ther. How she will be delighted to kiss me!’ To 
increase the pleasure of her mother, she crept 
slily into the kitchen, took a china plate, put the 
nosegay On it, and went on a full leap down the 
stairs to find her mother. But Charlotte stum- 
bled, fell and broke the China plate into a hun- 
dred pieces, and scattered her nosegay all a- 
round. Her mother who was in a room near by, 
heard the noise, and immediately sprang to the 
door—when she saw the broken plate, she ran 
back, seized a thick rod, and without inquiring 
a word about the manner in which the plate was 
broken, came tothe child. Terrified, both by 
the fall and on account of the broken plate, and 
half dead with fear of the rod, little Charlotte 
could only ejaculate ‘dear mother! dear mother!’ 
But this was of no service to her.—You little 
wretch!’ said her mother, ‘break a beautiful 

late—will you?’—and chastised her severely. 
Little Charlotte was offended when she found 
herself treated with such open injustice. She 
did not forget for a long time, and never again 
brought a nosegay to her mother. 


Rue 2.—Take no part in the pleasures of your 
children, show no feeling in the caresses you 
bestow on them, and you will soon make them 
indifferent to you. 

An agreeable, married couple had their heads 
so full of business and enterprises, that they con- 
sidered every moment lost which they devoted 
to conversation with their children. The hus- 
band was busy with calculations of profit, and 
the wife was always planning how to maintain 
their style of living, and increase their articles 
of dress. Any interruptions from their children 
were considered as injuring their prospects. } 
little Nicholas skipped up to his father with his 
A, B, C, book, and said, ‘Pook, father' the pretty 
monkey has got an apple in his paw!’ he received 
for an answer. ‘Don’t disturb me!’ He ran to 
his mother and she sent him away. Then he 
went with his book in his had to Sally, the cham- 
ber-maid, and she knew how to treat him better 
—she laughed with him over the monkey, showed 
him the wolf and the hare, and told him how the 
wolf devoured sheep, ‘and how good roasted 


hares tasted.’ His dear sister Mary treated him | 


in the same way. She knew his secrets, and en- 
tered into all his joys. If his father and mother 
were to journey three months, he would care 
nothing about it; but if little Mary was absent 
one day from home he would sob and cry. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF WARREN: 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


WARREN. 


Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career. 
And freedom hallows with her tread, 
The silent cities of the dead ; 
For beautiful in death are they, 
Who proudly fall in her array. 
Byron. 

Often does the deep feeling of these lines come 
over me, when [ think on the fate of Warren, 
the early martyr in a noble cause-——yes,—— 

There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave; 

But nations swell the funeral cry, 
And Triumph weeps above the brave. 

A theme to crowds that knew them not, 
Lamented by admiring foes, | 

Who would not share their glorious lot ? 
Who would not die the death they chose? 


We need not go to Roman or to Grecian story, 
for instances of the sublime in valour, or the 
beautiful in patriotism. We have them at home. 
They have left their light on our own native land. 
That light rests on her free institutions, and lives 
in the hearts of her sons; and there we hope, it 
will live forever. We have as a legacy, the me- 
mory of Warren. A legacy which cannot be ta- 
ken from us. Which, as we regard it, will 
hereafter prove our honour or our shame. When 
it withers ;—when our thoughts turn coldly to- 
wards the times that tried men’s souls—when 
the streams of feeling though not dried up, are 
tideless; and the names of the worthy fall upon 
the ear, like the rain drop on the rock, without 
impression or effect—then, we may be assured, 
that the ‘‘ mountain nymph, sweet liberty,” is 
turning her footsteps with sorrowing look, from 
her western home; and that disunion, strife, and 
all their train of ills are gathering against us, 
like the clouds of the tempest, when it is prepar- 
ing to sweep the earth in its desolating wrath. 
The name of Warren should be enshrined in the 
breast of every young American;—the recollec- 
tion of his virtues—his sacrifice—like the lamp 
of the Hebrew temple, which the watchful eye 
and ready hand of the ministering devotee never 
permitted to wax dim for want of the sustaining 
oil, should have its flame perpetual— 

For he was freodom’s champion, one of those, 
The few in number, who had not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 

_ On such as wieldher weapons; he had kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o’er him wept. 


Let the liberal spirit of patriotic gratitude, 
pause and contemplate the “ brief, brave and 
glorious” career of him who fell on Bunker Hill. 
He loved the academic grove,and the wreath of 
literary triumph had adorned his youthful brow. 
te entered the graver walks of science, and 
found them pleasant; reputation and wealth, 
seen in the distance, beckoned him to advance; 
and he obeyed with glad and hasty footsteps.— 
But the voice of his country was heard calling 
\pon her children for protection and redress— 
and he turned, and went where duty prompted ; 
and mingled in the strife of politics and war.— 
With his eloquence at public meetings and in 
Private circles of the people, and with the effu- 
‘ons of his able pen, he strove to expand, and 
broperly to direct the feeling of resistance which 
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began to prevail. He strove to allay all personal 
animosity, and to give increased firmness to pa- 
triotic resolution. When the threat was made, 
that his life would be attempted who dared to 
speak to the people of the “‘ Boston Massacre,” 

arren appeared at the appointed place; and 
his oration was delivered to a crowded audience, 
with an animated voice and a fearless counte- 
nance—though British officers stood in the aisles, 
and on the pulpit steps, and even in the pulpit 
from whence he delivered his sentiments of most 
offensive energy, and arraigned the conduct of 
the oppressors of his country in language of most 
obnoxious indignation. 

He was with the militia at Lexington, and 
shared in the dangers of that important day— 
when the sword was drawn, and our fathers ap- 
pealed to Heaven, and relied for success on the 
strength which they knew a conscious justice of 
their cause could not fail to bestow, his worth 
was appreciated, and he was honoured with the 
confidence of his countrymen. He was made 
President of the Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts, and a Major General of their forces. 
But it was not permitted to him to behold his 
“country take her place among the nations of 
the earth.” He fell when gloom had gathered 
over our land; and when the whispers of sweet 
hope were scarcely heard, and the shouts of hos- 
tile exultation were waxing loud—but to be 
changed, however, to the retreating notes of dis- 
appointment and defeat. 

Warren arrived on the battle ground of Bun- 
ker Hill, when the enemy had commenced their 
movements for the attack. The veteran Prescott 
immediately desired him to take the command. 
“No,” said Warren, “I am come to learn the 
art of war from an experienced soldier. I will 
stand in the ranks as a volunteer, and be happy 
to obey his orders.” Warren fought with his 
musket as a common soldier; and changed his 
place from time to time, to cheer his fellow sol- 
diers by word and gesture. The fight was well 
maintained. 

The torrent roar’d; and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews 
Our infant army was obliged to fly before the 
disciplined hirelings of the enemy; but a dearl 
purchased victory was their’s. The defeat—if 
one it could be called, was salutary to us. It 
showed us where we needed strength, and urged 
us to supply the want in time. arren was one 
of the last who left the breast-work. He was 
retiring with unwilling steps, when a_ bullet 
struck him; and the hero yielded up his life, 
where his valour had been conspicuous. We 
twine the olive and the laurel-leat in the chaplet 
for his tomb; may the dews of a Nation’s grati- 
tude preserve them ever green! J. B.S. 





——<>———_—_ 
The ‘eye of the critic is often, like a micro- 
scope, made so very fine and nice, that it disco- 
vers the atoms, grains, and minutest particulars, 
without ever comprehending the whole, com- 
paring the parts, or seeing all at once the har- 
mony. 

a ' 
No woman hates a man for being in love with 
her; but many a woman hates a man for being a 
friend to her. 
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THE FORSAKEN. 


It must be acknowledged that the censures in 
which the illiberal, in past times, indulged 
inst American literature, were not wholly 
without foundation. The anxious strugglings 
of an infant people, comparatively poor,and de- 
voted entirely to the accumulation of wealth, af- 
fords neither the leisure nor the liberality neces- 
sary to foster literature into vigorous life. Au- 
thors could find no publishers willing to risk a 
hazardous appeal to the public; and even if 
publishers were occasionally found sufficiently 
enterprising to attempt a new work, without the 
sanction of an English public, the edition gene- 
rally slept, undisturbed by public patronage, 
upon their shelves. Those days have. passed.— 
elapse of time, and the natural transition from 
poverty to wealth and from labour to leisure, 
ave opened a new era in the literary history of 
our country. We may now congratulate our- 
selves on having a reading public, disposed to 
regard with favour the efforts of native talent. 
Every month sees some new candidate for lite- 
rary honours; and several authors, worthy the 
reputation of the country, have already found, 
in the applause and patronage of the public, a 
substantial and adequate reward. 

While we rejoice in the liberal disposition ge- 
nera/ly evinced towards native authors, it be- 
comes our duty, a duty we owe the literature of 
the age and the reputation of the country, to see 
that it does not lead us into encouraging weak- 
ness and fostering folly. 

_No branch of literature has flourished so ra- 
pidly, beneath the smile of the public, as novel 
writing. The press teems with novels, tales, 
&c. witha fecundity almost incredible; and it 
must be confessed that the indulgent reception 
of some of them by the public, has evinced more 
good nature and benevolence, than judgment 
and taste. Intaking up the “Forsaken,” we 
commenced its perusal with a disposition to let 
no partiality on account of the merits of its au- 
thor, sway us in his favour. The result has 
shown that it was not necessary. “The For- 
saken”’ is, in our opinion, a production of exalt- 
ed merit. The plot is well conceived,supported 
and developed; the incidents are natural and ef- 
fective, and the characters spiritedly and effect- 
ively drawn, and the interest of the piece is kept 
up throughout, and in many parts thrilling and 
intense. A description of the state of the coun- 
try in the vicinity of Philadelphia, when that 

city was the seat of war, is peculiarly interest- 
ing. He has given to each of his incidents a lo- 
cal habitation which the Philadelphia antiquary 
will readily recognize, and which adds much to 
the value and interest of the work. The portrait- 
ure of the American camp at Valley Forge, 
during the darkest period of the war, and when 
our freezing and famished host had dwindled in- 
to the miserable shade of an army, will be read 
with much satisfaction. The incidents of the 
piece and the grouping and colouring of the cha- 
racters are highly dramatic and eftective.— 


THE FORSAKEN—THE LOST DARLING. 


occur through the work, we may mention the 
death of Corwin as the most striking. But it is 
not merely for its thrilling and enchaining inte- 
rest of the tale that we commend the work thus 
highly. It is with the general filling up and the 
occasional and passing reflections that we are 
most gratified. They display an acuteness of 
observation, a vigor of mind and an elegance and 
purity of style, which will rescue the work from 
the sentimental trash of the day and give its au- 
thor an enviable standing among the gifted and 
powerful writers of the age. ? 

We had purposed giving a detailed review of 
the Forsaken, bat our limits will not permit it.— 
‘We must therefore commend it, as one of the 
finished and spirited works of the kind which 
has issued from the American press, to the at- 


tention of our readers. 
—<p——— 


THE LOST DARLING. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


She was my Idol. Night and day to scan 
The fine expression of her form, and mark 
The unfolding mind like vernal rose-bud start 
To sudden beauty, was my chief delight. 

To find her fairy footsteps following me, 

Her hand upon my garments, or her lip 
Close sealed to mine. and in the watch of night 
The quiet breath of innocence to feel 

Soft on my cheek, was such a full content 

Of happiness as none but mothers know. 

Her voice was like some tinny harp that yields 

To the light-fingered breeze: and as it held 

Brief converse with her doll, or kindly soothed 
Her moaning kitten, or with patient care 

Conned o’er the alphabet; but most of all 

ts tender cadence in her evening prayer, 
Thrill’d on the ear like some ethereal tone, 
Heard in sweet dreams. But now alone I sit, 
Musing of her, and dew with mournful tears 

The little robes that once with woman’s pride 

I wrought, as if there was a need to deck 

A being formed so beautiful. I start, 

Half fancying from her empty crib there comes 
A restless sound, and breathe the accustomed words; 
“Hush, hush, Louisa, dearest!”"—then I weep, 

As though it were a sin to speak to one 

Whose home is with the angels. 

—Gone to God! 

And yet I wish I had not seen the pang 

That wrung her features, nor the ghostly white 
Settling around her lips. I would that Heaven 
Had taken its own, like some transplanted flower, 
In all its bloom and freshness.— 

—Gone to God! 

Be stiil, my heart! What could a mother’s prayer 
In al} the wildest extacy of hope, 

Ask for its darling like the bliss of Heaven? 

pra anenee 


Modesty, if it were to be recommended for nothing elsc 
this were enough, that pretending to little leaves a man at 


what he is not. If we have sense modesty best proves it 
to others; if we have none, it best hides our want of it. 


not suffer in others, is neither better nor worse than to 





Among the numerous scenes of that kind which 


more willing to be fools ourselves than to have others 80- 





ease, whereas boasting requires perpetual labor to. appear | 


a j 
To pardon those absurdities in ourselves, which we can | 
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BATTLE OF SALAMANCA-—TAKE BACK THE RING, 


The Eve of the Battle of Salamanca, or the 
Father and Son. 


At night, the proximity of the trvo armies, af- 
ter the numerous marches and manceuvres of the 
preceding four days, indicated to every soldier 
that, on the morrow, these harassing and, to 
them, unsatisfactory displays of generalship 
would be terminated, and on the affair being 
decided, they would obtain a brief respite. No 
one despaired of success. Fires were blazing 
in various quarters of our bivouac, surrounded 
by groups of men, some few standing, but most 
huddled around the faggots; the eyes of all were 
fixed intently on the flames, as if its blaze recall- 
ed the hearths of their homes, and wafted the 
fancy of the war-hardened soldier from this 
scene of excitement, weariness and turmoil to 
the peaceful roof of his young and unchequered 
days. Some, however, more light of heart, who 
veil their cares and anxieties under the guise of 
a bright visage, and a merry tongue, maintained 
for a while the lively tale and mirthful sally, ex- 
tracting at times a corresponding burst from 
their listening comrades. But even these in 
their turn merged in the general calm and 
thoughtful concentration of spirit. Those who 
feared to wrestle with their thoughts, sought to 
compose themselves tosleep. Such asstretched 
themselves on the ground were speedily sound 
asleep; while others, leaning their heads on their 
knees, snatched a comfortless and broken slum+ 
ber. The fires were slowly dying out, or flick- 
ering when stirred by some sleepless watcher. 
Much rain had fallen that evening, and though 
it was now the middle of summer, the night air 
was sharp and chilly. 1 felt no inclination for 
repose, and having visited the outposts, slowly 
wandered to a short distance from the camp.— 
The larger stars only were visible. The scene 
was as tranquil as a churchyard. The piles of 
arms, groups of men, and scattered tents, were 
dimly blended to my gaze. At this moment a 
murmur fell upon my ear—lI approached the 
spot from whence the sound proceeded; it was of 
two voices, of a youth anda full grown man. A 
few steps farther brought me in sight of the lat- 
ter—I looked on them attentively. Two figures 
were on the ground kneeling, an elderly man 
and a youth Bit am 5 Their faces were close 
together, their hands elevated in the attitude of 
prayer, and their heads directed upwards; their 
words now dropped distinctly on my ear, I re- 
cognised the elderly one, a most meritorious sol- 
dier, who had risen from the ranks to Lieuten- 
antry. 

Two days before, his only son had arrived 
from England, as an ensign in the same corps 
with his father, who was justly proud of his com- 
missioned son, a fine promising lad, fresh from 
school, and from the quiet home of his boyhood, 
now all at once cast into the arena of death.— 
Could it be wondered at if his young spirit quail- 
ed at the prospect before him, when he com- 
vared it with all he had left behind in his native 
and! That night he had withdrawn with his 
parent into the solitude of the encampment, 
Where I beheld that father and that son, unseen 
by them, invoking the Father of All at that mid- 
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rupted by many a sob; his father’s low but earn- 
est voice in vain whispered consolation; the youth 
felt awfully oppressed by the sense of his new 
startling position in commencing his perilous 
career. Distinctly I heard his young heart un- 
fold all its latent apprehensions, and utter all its 
doubts and dismays and then he sobbed bitterly, 
casting himself on the arms of his kneeling fa- 
ther, whose voice rose louder as he appealed to 
Heaven to strengthen and shield his boy in the 
hour of combat. Down he turned his face on 
his son’s and kissed him, with a low whisper. To 
that son the glory of a soldier’s fame, and a sol- 
dier’s death appeared vain and unenviable; he 
wished to forsake his dismal trade to pursue an 
humbler and unaspiring course in the midts of 
civil life and in the absence of peril, but the old 
soldier would not listen to these requests; he did 
not chide or upbraid his son, he knew that nature 
was strong, and must hold her course uncontroul- 
ed. Along silence ensued, the sobs of the youth 
became less frequent, and at length both arose, 
the son with a lighter and bolder heart, fortified 
by the spirit which had regained the mastery, 
and by the prayers which had not been unheard 
or suhended: The father placed his arm round 
the youth, and both wali leisurely away. 

The son did his duty at Salamanca; his con- 
duct was especially noticed and applauded; he 
behaved like a young lion, and was in the thick- 
est of the death-storm till the close of day. The 
struggle did not end till night came over the field, 
but then this young hero’s hour was come; it 
came as he was congratulated by a brother 
officer on the almost achieved success of the day, 
when he fell dead by a musket-shot. His poor 
father sought him among the slain, and buried 
him in a lone grave near the spot where they 
prayed on the previous night. From that hour that 
father pined away; he still did his duties well; 
death he vainly sought in every succeeding ac- 
tion; at last the spirit was vanquished, and he 
passed away from amongst us, unscathed by 
mortal weapon, but his heart pierced by one of 
those unseen wounds which baffle mortal skill.— 
From “ Recollections in Quarters.” 

en 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TAKE BACK THE RING. 


Take back the ring, take back the ring, 
Which I received from thee; 

Take back, take back the glittering thing— 
Its charms are lost to me. 


Take back the ring, twill but renew 
The hopes I fain would quell; 

Oh take it, let no thought of you 
Within my bosom dwell. 


It might—but no, I’ll not awake 
Dreams that long since are o’er— 
This once loved pledge I bid ye take, 

Once—but beloved no more. 


Oh! take it then, it is the last 
Ye e’er shall know of me, 
And with it, perished be the past, 


All hopes—all thoughts of thee. C. H. W. 


en 
Fortune is painted blind, that she may not blush to be- 





night hour. The prayer of the son was inter- 


hold the fools who belong to her. 
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BYRON.—[From sLackwoop.] 


“What! Scott a greater genius than Byron!” Yes—be- 
yond compare. Byron had a vivid and strong, but not a 
wide, imagination. He saw things as they are, occasionally 
standing prominently and boldly out from the flat surface 
of this world; and in general, when his sou! was up, he de- 
scribed them with a master’s might. We speak of the ex- 
ternal world—of nature and of art. Now observe how he 
dealt with nature. In his early poems he betrayed no pas- 
sionate love of nature, though we do not doubt that he felt 
it; aud even in the first two cantos of Childe Harold he 
was an unfrequent and no very devout worshipper at her 
shrine. We are not blaming his lukewarmness; but sim- 
piy stating a fact. He hed sumething else to think of, it 
would appear; and proved himself a poet. But in the 
third Canto, “a change came over the spirit of his dream,” 
and he “banbled o’ green fields,” floods, and mountains.— 
Unfortunately, however, for his originality, that canto is 
almost a cento—his model being Wordsworth. His merit, 
whatever it may be, is limited therefore to that of imita- 
tion. And observe, the imitation is not merely occasional, 
or verbal; but all the descriptions are conceived in the spi- 
rit of Wordsworth, colored by it and shaped—from it they 
live, and breathe, and have thelr being—and that so entire- 
ly, that had the Excursion and Lyrica! Ballads never been, 
neither had any composition at all resembling, either in 
conception or execution, the third Canto of Childe Harold. 
His soul, however, having been awakened by the inspira- 
tion of the Bard of Nature, never afterwards fell asleep, 
nor got drowsy over her beauties or glories; and much fine 
description pervades most of his subsequent works. He 
afterwards made much of what he saw his own—and even 
described it after his own fashion; but a far mightier mas- 
ter in that domain was his instructor and guide—nor in his 
noblest efforts did he ever make any close approach to the 
beauty and sublimity of those inspired passages, which he 
had manifestly set as models before his imagination.— 
With all the fair and great objects in the world of art, 
again, Byron dealt like a poet of original genius. The 
themselves, and not descriptions of them, kindled his sou}; 
and thus “thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” do 
almost entirely compose the fourth canto, which is worth, 
ten times over, all the rest. The mapenity of his career 
is astonishing; never for a moment does his wing flag; 
ever and anon he stoops but to soar again with a more ma- 
jestic sweep; and you see how he glories in his flight—that 
he is proud as Lucifer. The two first cantos are frequently 
cold, cumbrous, stiff, heavy, and dull; and, with the excep- 
tion of perhaps a dozen stanzas, and these far from being 
of first rate excellence, they are found Mei ay A wanting 
in imagination. Many passages are but the baldest prose. 
Byron, after all, was right in thinking—at first—but poorly 
of these cantos,—and so was the friend, not Mr. Hobhouse, 
who threw cold water upon them in tmanuscript. ‘True, 
they “made a prodigious sensation,” but bitter bad stuff 
has often done that; while often unheeded or unheard has 
been an angel’s voice. Had they been suffered to stand 
alone, long ere now had they been pretty well forgotten; 
and had they been followed by other two cantos no better 
than theinselves, then had the whole four in good time been 
most certainly condemned. But, fortunately, the poet, 
in his pride, felt himself pledged to proceed; and proceed 
he did in a superior style; borrowing, stealing, robbing 
with a face of aristocratic assurance that must have 
amazed the plundered; but intermingling with the -_ 
riches fairly won by his own genius from the exhaustless 
treasury of nature, who loved her wayward, her wicked, 
and her wondrous son. Is Childe Harold, then, a great 
poem? What, with one half of it ttle above mediocrity, 
one quarter of it not original in conception or execution, 
and tne remainder glorious? As for his tales—the Giaour, 
Corsair, Lara, Bride of Abydos, Siege of Corinth, and so 
forth—they are all spiritea, energetic and passionate per- 
formances—sometimes nobly and sometimes meanly versi- 
fied—but displaying neither originality nor fertility of in- 
vention, and assuredly no wide range either of feeling or 
of thought, though over that range a supreme dominion. 


Some of his dramas are magnificent—and over many of 


his smaller poems, pathos and beauty overflow. Don Juan 
exhibits almost every kind of cleverness—and in it the de- 
gradation of poetry is perfect. 

en 


Our passions are like convulsive fits, which though they 
make us stronger for the time, leave us weaker ever after. 


168 BYRON—TO ANORADIA—REMEMBER ME. 








Written for the CaSsket, 
TO ANORADIA. 


I knew thee first, when beauty shone 
Resplendent in thy happy face; 

When o’er that dazzling form were thrown, 
The breathing spells—th’ immortal grace 

That rob’d the radiant Grecian Queen; 

Her goddess charms and royal mien, 

Did ne’er exceed—scarce meet to mate, 

Thy heavenly brow, and glorious gait. 


How bright thy glance of gay disdain, 
Blent with the sunny light of love, 

*Neath the white lid, whose violet vein 
Might tempt the amorous kiss of love! 

The smile, I could but deem divine, 

Won all, to worship at thy shrine; 

Thy cheek—its bloom might shame the hue 

On young Aurora’s, fresh with dew! 

Thou wert a peerless vision—yet 
O’erpowering in thy loveliness, 

The aching sight, thy gaze that met, 
Sunk bowed before its bright excess : 

As summer suns in novn-tide glow, 

Too fierce a glare on earth below, 

Thy blaze of rosy beauty cast, 

A light that blinded as it past. 


Isee thee now as fair—but pale— 
All to a tend’ rer strain subdued ; 
The long dark lashes drooping veil, 
Thy softened eye serene bedew’d, 
With the large melancholy tear ; 
And meekly sweet thy charms appear, 
As earliest star in twilight skies, 
When parting day in glory dies. 
And whence the wondrous power that wrought, 
Like change in Anoradia’s breast ? 
Which, ers’t as Dian’s shy and haughty,* 
Hath now a gentler sway confest. 
Th’ empassioned Jook, the melting tone, 
Where thrills the magic, all his own; 
Those timid sighs, those blushes prove, 
The miracle was wrought by Love. E. 
* See for the use of this word, the classical authorities 


Shakspeare and Byron. 
aunipaieeconallliatbacate 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
REMEMBER ME. 
Remember me, but not in mirth, 
Or pleasure’s idle reign; 
Not where they raise, the gay of earth, 
The Bachanalian strain. 


But, when the revel herd is still, 
And hush’d is senseless glee; 
When memory wakes a pensive thrill, 
Oh! then remember me. 


It were not meet, when mid the gay. 
Ye quaff the cup of joy; 

When mirthful visions round thee play, 
I should thy bliss alloy. 


But, when thy orisons are breath’d, 
Before the all-seeing eye— 

Then let my name be fondly wreath’d, 
And dwell with thine on high. CC. H. W 
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TEMPLE BAR, LONDON—CITY HALL, 


TEMPLE BAR, LONDON. 


The opposite engraving displays an elevation 
of the western front of Temple Bar; a civic bar- 
rier or proche: which separates Fleet Street 
from the strand, and is placed on the boundary 
line between the city of London and the suburbs 
of Westminster. There were formerly other 
tower-gates, or bars, placed in the old city walls; 
but all, excepting the present, have been taken 
away. for the purposes of building accommoda- 
tion and public comforts. Temple Bar must be 
regarded rather a nuisance than either an ob- 
ject of utility or beauty; and would long since 
have given way to modern improvements, but 
for the sense of jealousy and dignity which the 
London citizens entertain respecting their own 
prerogatives and rights. The King cannot le- 

ally enter the city without permission of the Lord 

Tayor; and whenever his Majesty has thought 
proper to visit that part of Igendon, which is of 
rare occurrence, it has. been customary to close 
the doors of this barrief, and undergo 1 
mony of knocking, asking for, and Pagining 
permission. The last pores een this kin 
was when the continental Emperors and C 
als dined with the Lord Mayor and éitizens in 
the year 1814. “ae 

The present building fairly characterises the 
style and taste of its architect, Sir Christopher 

ren, and the age in which it was raised. Ac- 
cording toan inscription, formerly on the eastern 
side, it was ** erected’’—+. e. commenced, in 1670, 
continued in the following year, and finished in 
1672 : thus occupying part of three years in con- 
struction. Nearly the whole is built of Portland 
stone, rusticated on both faces, having one large 
flattened arch in the centre, and two small semi- 
circular arches; for postemm passages, at the 
sides. There is an apartment over the gateway, 
with windows in each face; and the whole is 
crowned with a sweeping, instead of an angular 
pediment. Two nitches with statutes also adorn 
each facade. The figures, shewn in the print, 
are intended for Charles*he First and Second, 
absurdly habited in Roman costume; whilst 
others, representing’Elizabeth and James I., are 
placed in the opposite front. 

Temple Bar was formerly used to sustain the 
decapitated heads of persons executed for high 
treason; but such exhibitions are fortunately 
unknown to the present race of Englishmen. 


Sa en :_acan 


CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


This public edifice is situated at the northern 
extremity of a triangular enclosure, in the heart 
of the city of New York, called the Park. It is 
situated between Chatham street and Broadway, 
which here meet in a point. The area contains 
pbout four acres, planted with elms, planes and 
poplars, 

The erection of the City Hall was commenced 
bn the 26th September, 1803, during the mayo- 
lity of E. Livingston, Esq. The whole ex- 
pense of the edifice was about 500,000 dollars. 
he extent of the building in front, including 
he wings—each 40 feet front, and advancing 
& feet—is 220 feet; from front to rear 90 feet. 
portion of the centre between the wings, is 
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raised in an attic, one story above the general 
elevation, and is crowned by a turret, on the 
summit of which a statute of Justice poises her 
scales. Thecentral part of the front is also dis- 
tinguished by a portico, elevated on a flight of 
marble steps to the level of the principal floor. 
The. north front is straight, with a central pro- 
jection of 15 feet beyond the general line, which 
is also raised by an attic to the height of the 
corresponding part of the principal floor. 

The basement is built of Brown stone, rusti- 
cated, but every other part of the principal front 
and ends, is of white marble. The first floor is 
decorated on the exterior with alternate pilas- 
ters and arches, inclosing the windows and sup- 
eo their entabulature, the grand,entrance 

eing distinguished by a spacious arosistyle 
portico: the whole of the Ionic order. The se- 
cond floor has corresponding compartments in 
the Corinthian taste, and the additional advan- 
tage of an extensive balcony, spreading over the 

ortico beneath. Entering the building, we ‘find 
in the basement a variety of offices appropriated 
to the police, and to other uses for which their 
peculiar situation fits them. The first floor (in 
which is the principal from the portico) com- 
prises the court of chancery and offices of the 
common council; street commissioner, mayor, 
board of health, sheriff, city inspector, surrogate, 
supreme court clerk, and sessions. There are 
also two rooms for the committee and house- 
keeper: making fourteen apartments in all. 

The grand staircase leading from this to the 
second floor, is the most striking feature of the 
interior, and is one of the most beautiful of its 
kind ever erected. The plan is a circle—the 
ascent for a few feet proceeds directly from the 
centre—the steps then divide into two flights, 
traverse the cylindrical surface of the surround- 
ing enclosure, and again meet and terminate 
above, in the opposite part of the circumference. 
Having attained the second floor, the area con- 
tinued from beneath, is bounded by a peristyle 
of fluted Corinthian columns, and their entabula- 
ture, sustaining a paren balustrade, above 
which, a dome tastefully decorated, and lighted 
from the centre, embraces, and gives a classical 
finish to the whole. 

On the second, or upper floor, are the supreme 
court, and the United States district court—the 
common council and clerk’s rooms, and offices 
appropriated to the comptroller and the district 
courts. ‘The whole of these apartments are 
decorated with no ordinary skill; but the com- 
mon council room is most conspicuous for its 
architectural display. 


RR 
FLEA-OLOGICAL RESEARCHES. 


7 {From the Dublin Comet.] 
ast night, pursuing my path in anidle yet ob- 
serviant mood, over Black-trial’s bridge, and 
along New Surry-street, my attention was at- 
tracted by a little show-box, stationed outside the 
pathway, lit up inside like a magic lanthorn, and 
adorned by a very moderate transpa y; on 






which was emblazoned, in illuminated 
the propiGious intelligence, that, witht 
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gence, by five !—and a model of a tortoise, sup- 
ported by four!—and all for the small charge of 
one penny !” 

So, I peeped through the magnifying glass, and 
saw the minature lions executing their evolutions 
merrily in the tropical climate of the show-box. 
They were harnessed neatly round the neck by 
a yoke of golden wire, which was plated in con- 
tinuation, to form traces for each fairy stud, thus 
ean, them in comparative liberty to pick the 
several steps, like Mr. Foot Hayne’s carriage- 
horses—(the idea of which is professedly bor- 
rowed trom the Guacha of the Pampas, but really 
stolen from the professor in New Surry-street.) 
The little black cattle pulled all together, very 
nicely, along a sheet of white paper in the bot- 
tom of the box ; “‘ because,” as the professor ex- 
rte to me, “they could’nt get any other way.” 

ie had relays of all the performers and vehicles 
—complete “* doubles” of the dramatic persone, 
like a Parisian manager: and there they laid in 
a corner, on their backs—cannon, diligence, 
triumphal car, and tortoise—(or rather turtle, if 
I might judge from its flatness)—the tiny steeds 
still yoked by the necks, kicking up their heels 
in the air, “and resting themselves,” as the Pro- 
fessor assured me. According as the duplicates 
in requisition on the stage accomplished their 
grand march to the foot-light, or to my magnifi- 
cent opera-glass, they were unceremoniously 
streeled back by the wand of their prompter, 
who thus gave them an opportunity of followin 
their noses anew, which they invariably did, 
starting with a nettlesome skip, as if glad to be 
allowed to use their legs in any way, and heartily 
tired of “resting themselves” by hanging in 
chains. 

I found the Flea-ological Professor a very 
communitive savant in his way, and so (on Sir 
Walter Scott’s hint) unceremoniously entered 
into conversation with him. I wanted to steal 
an opinion as what would relieve the pain of a 
flea-bite. (‘‘ Very annoying, so it is!” to thin- 
skinned people like me.) Alas! he couldn’t tell 
me! but he gave me some interesting informa- 
tion gg the “ natural history” of his me- 
nagerie, for which he seemed to entertain a pa- 
rental affection. 

‘Lord bless you, sir!” cried he, “the poor 
little hanimals never urts me. I never lets ’em 
be right down droughty, as it were, but I suckles 
em all twice a day regular on my harm or on 
the back of my and; but if they was near hempty, 
you see they'd sip wickedly. I had my own 
trouble before I could bring ’em to this degree of 
perfection. Now brass wire, for one thing, would 
not do for traces—it gave ’em a verdy-greasy 
disease in the neck and stomach, and spoilt their 
happetites. Silk was always dangling in their 
feet, or agi | into their paper carpet, and it ha 
a drag, a kind of spring in it that they hobject t 
Nothing but silver or gold collars will sarve ’em 
to stick their toes in; I tried ’em on Perry’s, and 
on glazed, out they slipped as if they were on 
ice. Parchment’s too cold for ’em; and it cock- 
les with my lamp heat. At first Thad tin cases 

of ot water under the paper, but that would cool 
in the frost, you see, and now I’ve got a lamp in- 
stead, burning night and day—a great improve- 
—it makes ’em as brisk as bees in the sun- 
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shine. And the white paper floor must be changed 
frequently, sir, or the wheel’s would’t turn, with 
all the fuzz that the little kattle kicked up.” 

** How long do your performers live in this line 
of life ?” I asked. 

“Why, sir, | have two pair yoked under the 
legs of that ’ere tortoise lying on its back this two 
months past,” replied the Professor “ and they 
carries his weight very well: he never touches 
the ground by no chance walking. They are his 
feet as ’twere, and they feed very well indeed. 
(They'll live as long as they feed: no longer, I 
’sure you.) ButI had one fellow worth one hun- 
dred times his weight in gold, that I suckled 
twenty-eight months wanting a day, and that was 
the oldest flea I was ever acquainted with. He 
knew how to elp imself properly; but ‘tis not 
every one that has its nack. The nicest point 
of my French yoke of five in the dilly, is, that the 
wire-plait-harness hallows hevery one to bite at 
once, and to takeveléyerly. I sold a pretty pair 


















that skippe s, too gemman who 
wanted otf “his Majesty, but the 
gemma ) to the feeding in chains, and 
so they ie 


“] supp ave good magnifying glasses 
essing jobs,” said I. 

“OQ Lord bless you, no sir!” replied he, “I 
does with the naked hye. T’other night one 
beast took sick or sulky, and I threw him into 
the mud, and yoked another to the cannon by 
the light of my lamp ere. I’ve capital sharp 
hyes. I made two holter needles to humscrew— 
one eld a humbrella that would hopen! and the 
other eld a flea and a gold chain tied to it,—all 
done by the naked hye! But they were a bad 
street show! People could’nt see ’em! So I sold 
?em.” 

“Did you ever yokte any beetles?” 1 asked. 
“‘ They are very strong.” ‘‘ No,sir, never!’ re- 
plied the Professor. ‘* A beetle, of course, would 
draw hany think! but the cur’osity is in these 
‘ere small thinks. I tried dogs’ fleas, but they 
took sulk, and would’nt feed the very secon 
time; so they’d die, y6u know, and, of course, 
would’nt do. I might keep a wee J or cat, to be 
sure, tonurse ’em, but that would be hexpensive; 
and I’d be toc dependent: for if the dog was hout 
a fighting, or the cat gone a wisiting, the cattle 
might be starved. No, no! Our own are the 
honely ones for draft, and they are always wel- 
come to myself!” 

Here’s a natural Philosopher, though, I. Hap- 
py in cxerciang the tender cares of a Pelican to 
twenty-eight of my mortal foes, the backbiting 
family of Pulex Irritans! 

All this time a select gaping crowd was gath- 
ering about the Professer, trying to save their 

ennies by listening to his lecture. He was just 
in the midst of an interesting and sorrowful story 
of the miscarriage of the tandem hanaimal of the 
Dilly, when I felt the soft hand of a street ac- 
coucher in my pocket. * * * * * * * 


————<——_—— 


Amusement is the happiness of those who cal- 
not think. A contented man is like a good ten- 
nis B gee? who never fatigues or confounds him- 
self withijeternally running after the ball, but 
stays till it comes to him. 
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Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
A Treatise on Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, by the Rev. 

Dionysius Larpnes, L. L. D. F. R. S.—Published by 

Carey & Lea. 

Previously toour entering our record of the me- 
ritsof the book before us, we shall call the at- 
tention of our readers to the publication of the 
“Cabinet Cyclopedia.” This work, (the pub- 
lishers state in their prospectus,) is intended to 
form a popular compendium of whatever is use- 
ful, instructive, and interesting, in the circle of 
human knowledge—an object, certainly as lauda- 
ble as (if fully attained) it will unquestionably 

rove useful and advantageous to the public.— 

hat the design of the enterprising publishers 
will be completely successful, we have every 
reason to believe, not only fromthe specimens of 
the work, which they have already published, 
but from the high character for talents and 
knowledge of the individuals who are engaged 
as contributors to the work. The subjects to be 
embraced in this popular publication are 

Natural Philosophy.—Mechanics, Mathema- 
tics, Chemistry, &c. 

Arts.—-The Fine Arts, the Useful Arts, Manu- 
factures, &c. 

Natural History.—Zoology, Botany, Mine- 
ralogy and Geology. 

Geography, Philosophy, Political and Moral, 
Religion and Education, Language, Belles Let- 
tres, History of Literature. 

History.—Antiquities, Mythology,Chronology. 

Biography.—Political, Military, Naval, Reli- 
gious, Scientific, Poetical, Classical, &c. 

Dictionary of Literature, Science, and Art. 

The above is sufficiently comprehensive to em- 
brace every subject within the scope of human 
knowledge. That the subjects will be ably and 
satisfactorily treated, we have a sufficient guar- 
rantee in the names of the contributors; they 
rank among the highest in the world, and the 
most of them, by their former productions, have 
given ample demonstration of their ability to 
perform the tasks to which they have been re- 
spectively assigned. We shall enumerate afew 
of them—Mackintosh, Scoit, Moore, Maria 
Edgeworth, Coleridge, Thirlwall, Dale, Roscoe, 
Herschell, Brewster, Gilbert, Kater, Bell, Ben- 
nett, Hamilton, Robinson, Turner, Wilkins, and 
humerous others of equal abilities and reputa- 
tion. “Each volume will contain one or more 
subjects, uninterrupted and unbroken, and will 

€ accompanied by thécorresponding plates, or 
other appropriate illustrations. Treatises on 
subjects which are technical and professional, 
will be adapted not so much to those who desire 
to obtain a pra¢tical proficiency as to those who 
seek that portion of information respecting such 
matters, which is generally expected from well 
educated persons.” The reader will at once 
perceive, that the work is designed for the great 
mass of the people---placing within the reach of 
those of limited means, a library of the best 
kind, in which every subject will be treated in 
the most able and lucid manner. No plan of the 
kind has ever been heretofore attempted in this 
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country; but notwithstanding the novelty of the 
design, we are confident that it will meet with 
the decided support and approbation of the pub- 
lic. The work has already acquired a high de- 
gree of popularity, and no one who desires to 
enlarge the boundaries of his knowledge, should 
hesitate a moment to add it to his library. The 
work should undoubtedly find a place in every 
private and public library, and every school and 
college, throughout our country. Having said 
thus much of this valuable publication, we shall 
now proceed to notice the volume before us, and 
which forms the thirteenth number of the ‘*Cabi- 
net Cyclopzedia.” 

The work is divided into two papers---the first 
treats of Hydrostatics---the nature and proper- 
ties of fluids—the laws by which they are go- 
verned—and their applicability to various me- 
chanical purposes. The second treats of the 
air—explains its powers and qualities—demon- 
strates the various phenomena exhibited under 
different circumstances—and records the multi- 
farious purposes to which it has been applied by 
the discoveries and ingenuity of man. ‘The pre- 
sent volume contains all the knowledge that the 
general reader may desire on air and water, 
with the different theories of the operation of 
various kinds of machinery scientifically and 
lucidly explained. The air pump, balloon, ba- 
rometer, diving bell, engine canal, rail road, 
water wheel, air gun,and indeed every thing 
known relative to either air or water, are dis- 
cussed in the most familiar manner, and illus- 
trated with numerous cuts. The work combines 
scientific accuracy with pleasing description 
and familiar illustration, and we confidently re- 
commend it to our readers, as a book which will 
afford them much amusement, and from which 
they will derive a considerable portion of useful 
instruction. A.C. D. 





The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 
(2d Edition.— Published by Curey & Lea.) 

We have the above work laying on our table, 
which we shall more particularly notice in our 
next number: in the mean time, we commend it 
to our readers, as the best life of that great re 
sonage which has yet appeared. Cc. 





A TREATISE 

On the Origin, Progressive Improvement, and Present 

ong of the Silk Manufacture.--Published by Carey & 
s0Gh. 

This is one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive volumes that has been published of 
the “Cabinet Cyclopedia,” and one which, we 
hope, will have that extended circulation, to 
which it is justly entitled from its utility and me- 
rits. It is a work which should be widely circu- 
lated, as it contains a greater mass of information 
on the rise, progress, and present state of the 
silk manufacture, together with the best history 
of the silk wormpand mode of rearing, than any 
with which we are acquainted. The rearing of 
worms, and the manufacture of silk, are objects 
of the highest importance to the interest of our 
country; and the information contained in this 
volume on those interesting subjects, is such as 
to inspire the reasonable hope, that the manufac- 
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ture of this important article, will obtain more 
attention, than it has heretofore received.— 
The volume before us contains all that is known 
relative to the origin of the silk manufacture, 
with a history of silk to the period when silk 
worms were first introduced into Europe—also 
an account of the trade of foreign countries in 
silk—a description and history of the mulberry 
tree, with directions as to the best mode of cul- 
ture—a history of the silk worm, with an ac- 
count of the manner of rearing under various 
circumstances and ina different countries—a 
chapter on the diseases of silk worms, and a 
brisk and lucid exposition of the machinery em- 
pieved in the manufacture of silk, velvet-gauze, 

rocade, damask, &c. &c. We have rarely 
perused a work, which has afforded us as 
much delight and instruction, as the one now be- 
fore us: it abounds with the most curious facts; 
and we are confident that all who read the book 
will lay it down with the boundaries of their 
knowledge enlarged. 

The entertaining and instructive chapter on 
those wonderful transformations which the silk 
worm undergoes, in the short period of its ex- 
istence, we are sure will be read with pleasure. 
In the contemplation of the history and charac- 
ter of the silk worm, we are irresistibly led to 
reflections of a lofty nature—insignificant in 
size, inferior in power, the space to which it is 
confined never exceeding three feet, it is still 
calculated to arrest our attention, and elicit our 
wonder and admiration. 

We did intend to have enriched this article 
with some extracts from this pleasing volume, 
but time not permitting, we must refer our read- 
ers to the work itself: and we take great plea- 
sure in recommending it to their attention, as we 
are confident that they will not only receive a 
large portion of intellectual pleasure from its 
perusal, but their minds will be expanded by the 
wonderful developments of those secret opera- 
tions of nature, which take place in the silk 
worm, and which leave no room to doubt, even 
in the minds of the most sceptical, the existence 
of a great, powerful, intelligent, and benevolent 
First Cause, which rules the heavens and the 
earth, and governs the whole magnificent uni- 


verse. A.C. D. 
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Written for the Casket. 
LOGANs. 


BY MHS. JANE E. LOCKE. 
Far down Kanhawa’s floating tide, 
A fearless bark rode on; 
Its only treasure, all the pride, 
Of Logan’‘s hut alone. 
The shore was gained, and joy rose high— 
The hour was murder’s spell; 
A shriek was heard—a deep death-cry~ 
The Mingo’s glory fell. 


‘The bloody deed awaked to war— 

The Chief’s proud spirit rose ; 
Revenge was all his guiding star 

That pointed to his foes. 

Oh! dark revenge—when thou dost dwell 
Within the savage breast, 

As well may lightnings—tempests tell 

Of joy—of peace and rest. 
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His deeds of death were fully done— 
His vengeance sated now; 

The white man’s sword press’d sorely on, 
Yet Logan scorned to bow. 

To Dunmore’s hall, no pleadings came 
From the brave injured Chief; 

He would not tarnish his proud name 
To ask of him relief. 

But yet, his wrongs he deeply felt— 
His heart burst forth in woe; 

And Dunmore heard his wailings melt, 
And eloquently flow : 

“ Where is the white man who will say, 

To Logan’s hut he sped, 

By hunger faint, from toils of day, 
But Logan’s bounty fed ? 

“ Or shivering in the winter’s storm, 

Naked and cold he came, 

But Logan’s kindness made him warm, 
His fur—his faggot’s flame ?” 

And when the Mingo’s deadly hate 
Drew forth the scalping knife, 

Logan within his cabin sate, 
Nor joined the bloody strife : 

For he, despite his brothers’ scorn, 
Would to the white man bend; 

The insults of his kindred born— 
* Logan ’s the white man’s friend.” 

And I have lov’d your brethren well, 
F’en with a father’s love, 

And fondly hoped with them to dwell, 
And their famed kindness prove. 


Kindness !—oh ! now I feel their wrongs, 
Their dark and murd’rous deeds— 

To Logan all that now belongs, 

, A heart that inly bleeds. 

Yes, thus was Logan’s love repaid,— 
All that his joy had fed, 

By Cresap’s bloody sword, are laid 
In their last lowly bed. 

Then was the friendship changed to hate, 
Of Shikellemas’ son ; 

And many a home is desolate— 
By this nerv’d arm ’twas done. 

These deadly weapons now may rest— 
His vengeance drank its fill; 

Yet sorrow swells within his breast, 
With a deep frantic chill. 

Peace dawns upon my country’s hillse— 
For Mingoes I rejoice ; 

But yet no fear my bosorg thrills, 
No terror moves my voice. 

I would not turn upon my heel; 
To hide the gaping graye : 

There’s none who can with Logan feel— 
Gone are the dear—the brave! 


I am a lone and blighted thing— 
For Logan who will mourn, 

Or o’er his grave the wild dirge sing ? 
Alas! there’s now not one! 

The powerful, mighty Chief sank down— 
His heart’s last vial poured ; 

And gathered on a darker frown, 
As misery o’er him lowered. 
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RETRIBUTION. 


Some | earts there be that love despair, 
And hug their agony ; 

And gurgling in the poisoned air, 
Exult, then sink and die ! 

And thus the mighty injured Chief, 
A wretched one he sate— 

His anguish gnawed, yet scorned relief, 
Tho’ deeply desolate. 


The mind was broke, and reason lost— 
Helmless he stretched the oar, 

And the wild western regions crossed, 
His guard a maniac’s power. 

Months hastened on—’mid winter’s storm, 
By dark Miami’s shore, 

Was seen proud Logan’s murdered form, 
In dreamless slumber there ! 

Buffalo, N. ¥. 
paw Seen: PRE 
From the Albany Literary Gazette. 


The following is the Tale to which has been 
awarded the premium of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS, offered in the first number of this paper. 


RETRIBUTION. 


{BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK.] 

“Come darkness ! Yet what is the day to me? 

And wherefore should | wish for night, who do 

A deed which shall confound both night and day! 

’Tis she shall group through a bewildering mist 

Of horror. If there bea sun in heaven, 

She shall not dare to look upon its beams, 

Nor feel its warmth. Let her then wish for night : 

The alt Ithink shall soon extinguish all 

For me. I hear a darker, deadlier gloom 

Than the earth’s shade, or interlunar air, 

In which I walk secure and unbeheld 

Towards my purpose. Would that it were done!” 

SuHeviey ;—"* Zhe Scenci.” 

It was a cloudy afternoon in September, 1777: 
—the sun was descending behind the far Allegha- 
nies, and beyond the broad Mississippi, into his 
‘ocean bed’ in the, Pacific, when the evefits of 
the narrative now about to be rehearsed, began. 
Before a humble brick edifice in Philadelphia, a 
small group of individuals were gathered, by the 
side of an ancient and unique carriage contain- 
ing but two occupants. The persons in the ve- 
hicle seemed to be exchanging an adieu with a 
venerable, grey-headed gentleman, who stood 
| with his hat off, and his silver locks stirred by the 
breezes which blew from the west, and rustled 
among some trees in an open area near at hand. 
A few sympathising listeners stood by, apparently 
deeply interested in the separation about to oc- 
cur. 

“You must return with all secrecy,” said the 
elderly gentleman who stood near the carriage 
—‘It was a perilous adventure to come here, 
when the king’s troops may be within one day’s 
march of the city—nay, when they may be nearer 
still. To-day is the seventeenth; to-morrow, it 
1s determined that myself and all my fellow mem- 
bers of the Federal Congress shall depart for 
Lancaster. We must quit the city for a hamlet; 
and the banks of the Delaware and Schuylkill, 
for thase of the quiet Conestoga. I charge you, 

rother, go by the river road; it is sha y and 
quiet; and as for you, Juliette, your prospects 
lor the ensuing month or two, are too golden and 
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brilliant to be broken or jeoparded by an expo- 
sure of your fair face and pretty form to the gaze 
of ruthless Hessians, or it may be, the vindictive 
— of some straggling descendants of the 
ennilapee. Even the Indians of the land, in this 
unequal struggle wherein we are engaged, are 
bought and set against us.” 
** Do not fear for us, dear uncle,” said the 
young lady, as she loosened the string in her 
1and, and threw back her calash bonnet over her 
clear young brow, to receive the parting saluta- 
tion of her venerable relative. Her countenance 
was possessed at the moment with that fleeting 
expression of sweet sadness, which renders wo- 
man in sorrow so supremely lovely. As she bent 
forward and pressed her rosy lips upon the silver 
temples of her uncle, tears dimmed the dark blue 
heaven of her eyes and her frame—just rounded 
in the voluptuous fullness of seventeen, trembled 
with emotion. “ Do not fear for us,’ she re- 
peated, with feigned composure: “ the river road 
is quiet and unmolested, and I shall not feel so 
terrified in the country as in the city.” Her 
voice faltered and fell as she added—“ But, have 
we not reason to fear for George Leslie? He has 
barely escaped the death which his bravery 
seemed to court on the field of Brandywine—and 
will the same exemption attend his future chi- 
valry? Alas! I feel my heart sink, when I reflect 
upon the dangers into which he may soon be 
rushing. Without his presence, too I am lost, 
perilled, and unhappy. Last evening, as I sat in 
my room in Mulberry street, looking in the un- 
certain moonlight, away towards the distant 
woods and copses by the Schuylkill, 1 was mus- 
ing deeply about him and the dangers which beset 
him—when I saw a mis-shapen form pass often 
toand fro in the street beneath, opposite the win- 
dow of my chamber. It was that hateful Hes- 
sian, of whom I have before told you, who has so 
often accosted and annoyed me in his prowlings 
about Wilmington. _I have not yet mentioned 
these things to my father, lest they might increase 
his uneasiness and solicitude. None had wit- 


threat and an oath which he forced me to hear 

he has discovered the secret of all my walks and 
journies with my father, and has followed me 
from Wilmington to Nazareth, and from Naza- 
reth hither. ‘He avoids me by day, yet haunts 
me in darkness, like an evil and mysterious spi- 
rit; he lurks about our dwelling in country or in 
town, and sometimes pulls away the vines about 
my window, to gaze in upon me with the inde- 
scribable hideousness of a fierce eye, and talks 
of “passion.” “ Yet,” she added, * I do not fear 
him; I trust m that Power who doth all things 
well, and my fears are resolved into praises for 
the past goodness of God.” 

There was a blending of disguised fear, and the 
deep flow of youthful affection, in the separation 
of the maid from her uncle, which ordinary oc- 
casions would by no means have excited. Her 
father bade his brother farewell with a manly 
dignity and coolness, befitting one who in the 
course of the war then progressing, had executed 
many signal and ennobling exploits. It wasa 
period when the storms of the revolution were 
gathering darkly in all quarters of the horizon. 
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nessed him but myself; and in pursuance of a 
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were buoyed upon the waters of the Chesapeake, 
and the Delaware and the Elk; and the thunders 
on the field of Brandywine, had scarcely ceased 
to vibrate over the fair regions around. The fa- 
ther of Juliette Percival had been for a long 
riod an officer under Colonel Stewart. He 
ad lately been advantageously engaged with 
the troops of Sir William Howe at Brandywine; 
and for the purpose of conveying his young 
daughter to Nazareth from Wilmington—then a 
small hamlet about half a league from the Dela- 
ware-—he had obtained from Gen. Washington, 
leave of absence from the army, for three days. 

The emotions of the father and his child as they 
proceeded out of the city to the north, were of a 
différent, though equally sober kind. Captain 
Percival was pondering on the situation of a be- 
loved country, and a family whose existence was 
dearer than his own. On whatsoever side he 
turned his eye, the land was endangered. To 
the south the smoke of recent battle seemed al- 
most palpably to hang over the blue highlands of 
Christienne ; Philadelphia was in peril, and the 
enemy was near. Congress were on the point of 
penetrating further into the west, where they 
could deliberate together without an apprehen- 
sion that their debates would be certainly broken 

by the thrill of martial trumpets, or the clash of 
opposing swords. From the city, when they had 
once set their feet firmly in its streets, the king’s 
troops might sally out into the adjacent country 
—lay waste its fields then ready for the harvest; 
and massacre the inhabitants by the light of their 
blazing dwellings. 

Juliette sat with her eyes fixed thoughtfully 
upon the landscape over which they were jour- 
neying. The scene was beautiful. As the city 
and its suburban trees faded from their view, the 
road wound in a graceful and continuous stretch 
along the western shore of the Delaware. The 
sun had descended ; and touching the river with 
an inconstant shower of silver, shed an uncertain 
light on their way. A silence ensued between 
the travellers, as if the spirit of the scenes by 
which they were surrounded, was impressed up- 
oneach. By degrees, yielding to the inquiries of 
her father, who questioned her respecting her 
sadness and silence, the gentle Juliette disclosed 
the history of the surveillance of the Hessian—the 
threats of constancy in pursuing her which he 
had made, and the fears whick his menace had 
awakened. She confessed that, full of forebod- 
ings, she had written to Leslie, whe having been 
wounded only a few days before, was lying ill at 
Chester. He had returned a most tender and 
affectionate answer, imploring her to be pru- 
dent; and promasing, that as he should proceed 
to Nazareth until his restoration, during which 

period, he hoped to act as her defender. 

The next evening found the travellers in the 
borough of Easton on the Delaware. At that 
period the place was diminutive and of little im- 
portance, consisting only of few scattered dwell- 
ings, of various aspects and dimensions: some of 
wood stained by the weather; others, of brick, 
with spotted ends. In the middle of the road, 
and near the end of the borough, stood a decent 
public edifice, apparently a church; beyond it 
rolled the Delaware, and an abrupt hill arose on 
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church, Juliette remarked that a mile board 
stood near it,on which she had before noticed 
the words ‘ eight miles to Nazareth.’ She was 
just opening her lips to mention the pleasing 
thought of their being so near home, when, as 
they wheeled by the edifice, her eye became ri- 
veted on a figdre, which was peering out from an 
angle of the building. It was, at the moment, 
broad moonlight; she grasped instinctively the 
arm of her father, and pointed at the object. It 
was the Hessian soldier, to whose uncouth and 
almost brutal gallantry she had been so often sub- 
jected. He raised his hand over his face, as if to 
cast its shadow on his austere brow and repul- 
sive visage; and gazing intently for an instant, 
heskulked abruptly around a corner of the build- 
ing,and disappeared from their view. 
* * * * * . * 

It was nearly a month after these circumstan- 
ces, that Captain Percival, with his daughter 
Juliette and her young sister, then in childhood, 
were seated around a cheerful hearth in their 
cottage at Nazareth. The afternoon was closing, 
and as the sun broke out from among the cloudy 
draperies of the west, and sprinkled his golden 
smiles into the little parlor, Juliette arose and 

azed with earnestness from the window. The 

ay, for the most part, had been one of wind and 
storm; but the winds had retired to their ca- 
verns ; and though the tears of a clearing heaven, 
the sunset poured itself aslant upon the hills and 
clouds, in unusual beauty. The scene was a 
spell upon the heart of Juliette. It induced a 
contented reliance on that Gop in whose infinite 
sight are unfolded the cares and the perils of the 
children of men. She looked across the emi- 
nence, or undulating ridge upon which her fa- 
ther’s cottage was situated, to another nearly half 
a mile distant. It was a low, white mansion, be- 
fore whose door a few poplars and oaks, with 
other ornamental trees, stood waving like winged 
rainbows, in the western air, and clothed in all 
the colors which accompany the American forest 
in the autumn season. In that cottage lay her 
adored and honored George Leslie. There had 
she ministered to his wants and sickness with 
the devotedness of unsullied and youthful affec- 
tion. Before his wounds were healed he had 
again rushed into battle at Germantown; and 
was now lying, scarcely convalescent, in a cham- 
ber whose windows she beheld brightening in the 
last rays of the setting sun. All the events of the 
past few weeks flitted across her memory. The 
royal army had taken possession of Philadelphia; 
and the regions around were in terror and con- 
fusion. Her father had again sought the field, 
and encountered the foe, and like Leslie, was 
suffering from injuries received in the conflict. 
Impressed with that fear for the future, which 
the state of individuals and communities around 
her fully warranted,and actuated by the tender- 
est impulses of her woman’s heart, she had con- 
sented to her union with Leslie as soon as his 
recovery would peony permit. The tearssprang 
to her clear, full eyes, as her meditations deep- 
ened; and seeking tosoothe and avert the melan- 
choly tenor of her thoughts, she flung a shawl 
over her shoulders, and stepped forth into the 
garden to gaze on the prospect around. To the 





the opposite shore. As they approached the 
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at the distance of nearly forty miles, overlooking 
the ranges near at hand,and exactly resembling 
huge piles of clouds along that portion of the he- 
rizon. The vast campagna which intervened 
and embraced a circuit of nearly thirty leagues, 
seemed as if an immense lake, with a gently un- 
dulating bed, had suddenly dried, and in place of 
its waters there had sprung up a few scattered 
meadows, with dwellings lying like spots upon 
them—and wide, soft lapses of many colored and 
dimly-blended woods. As her eye glanced to the 
north-east, she beheld the great Delaware Wa- 
ter Gap, and the river, breaking through the 
Blue Ridge, from a height of nearly four hun- 
dred feet; towards the north-west lay the Wind 
Gap; and directly to the westward, the Lehigh 
Water Gap—all seeming, though nearly fif 
miles distant from each other, breaking throug 
the stupendous and billowy mountains which lay 
upheaved afar. The last smile of day lingered 
in peerless beauty upon the heads of those mighty 
“ ambassadors from earth to heaven.” The 

lory of the clouds above them; the sunset kind- 
ing the fiery west; the blending of the earth and 
sky—and the sunlight upon the floods in the dis- 
tance, formed a scene calculated at once to awe 
the chastened heart, and to intoxicate the ima- 

ination. Juliette gazed until the scene became 
Susky and imdistinct in the 2 ap o. shadows 
of twilight. Wrapt insensibly in a charm of me- 
mory and anticipation, she was leaning on the 
tasteful style at the extremity of the garden, 
when she heard the rustling of footsteps near at 
hand. She had scarcely turned ere the rude 
Hessian whom she had so often dreaded, stood 
before her. His eye was flashing; but his face 
was pale and hideous. He 0m on one knee 
before her, and drawing a pistol from his bosom, 
he pointed it at her breast, and exclaimed in a 
horrid, sepulchral voice— 

“Fly not at your peril, but hear me! I cannot 
listen to expostulation—I have seen you—I ad- 
mire, and adore you—I know your pale lover; I 
have seen your interviews; I have heard your 
vows—they must be broken. Go with me to Eu- 
rope. | will treat you, not as you deserve, like the 
daughter of a rebel—but like a companion and 
a friend.—Denial is death. I have pursued you 
Jong; I have forfeited my life by deserting the 
army of my king for your charms—I will win 
you, or both of us shall die. I linger here for 
nothing save to say that you must not dare to 
wed another. Death will break the nuptial vow. 
Swear that this interview be disclosed to none, 
or this moment is the last of your existence. | 
pause for your words of reply. I would be gone.” 

He ceased. The foul and matted tufts of hair 
upon his lip quivered in his agitation, and he 
grinned a horrid, demon-like smile, as she gave 
ier solemn promise that their interview should 
remain an inviolable secret. She knew not what 
she said. 

_ The days that elapsed between the interview 
in the garden and the time appointed for the so- 
lemnization of her marriage, were passed by Ju- 
liette Percival in a state of alternate hope and 
fear. But as the time drew nigh, her terrors in- 
creased. What she had previously disclosed to 
Leslie, had awakened in him a spirit of keen 
surveillance and suspicion. He had recovered 
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from his wounds, and engaged a number of young 
— of the neighbourhood to sleep in the 

ouse of Capt. Percival, to secure the safety of 
the household, consisting only of the motionless 
Juliette, her young sister and a servant. Capt. 
Percival, enfeebled by his recent wounds, was 
an invalid, incapable of defence. In the mean 
time, Juliette was strictly conjured not to ven- 
ture out unattended by night or day. 

On the evening appointed for the nuptials of 
Juliette Percival with George Leslie, a stranger 
might have discovered a flickering light on the 
yellow and crimson leaves of a cluster of huge 
ash trees, which darkened the roadside a few 
hundred yards from the mansion of Capt. Perci- 
val. It proceeded from a lantern, held by an old 
and withered Indian. As its rays fell upon his 
ete gee and painted visage, they disclosed a 

een and restless anxiety of eye. His | 
hair hung in straight and damp masses on eac 
side of his furrowed temples; and a huge drop of 
silver depended from his nose shaped like the 
rattle of a snake. Over his close deer-skin vest, 
trimmed with the fur of the mink, was braided a 
wide wampum belt, upon which hung several 
scalps, of different colored hair, the melancholy 
reliques of murdered white women and children. 
His whole appearance indicated a spirit familiar 
with blood, and thirsting for deeds of rapine and 
cruelty. He assumed an attitude of listening 
attention for a moment, and turning to the mid- 
dle tree of the group, which was hollow, he ex- 
claimed— 

** Sagonah--ah!” 

The word was one of recognition, and the per- 
son summoned rushed out of the hollow tree be- 
fore him. lt was the Hessian soldier. 

“ Well, Sleepless Panther,” said he, “what did 
you see? Is the young soldier at Capt. Perci- 
val’s, and does the pale grey head stay below ?” 

“Yes!” said the Sleepless Panther. ‘ His 
house is filled with so many pale faces.” As he 
said “so many,” he lifted the four fingers of his 
right hand. ‘“*‘ The dove-eyed squaw no there. 
She is ’sleep. They keep watch. I no kill ’em. 
1 blind—no see good in ’evenin’.” 

“Then the deed be mine,” said the Hessian. 
“Go thy ways, Panther. Here is money.— 
Keep thy mouth shut, and thy ears open. Go.” 

‘** Hooh!” said the Panther, as he dropped the 
lantern into the hands of the soldier. ** Good bye. 
The big cannons of Manitou are firing in the 
sky. The storm-spirit is coming, 1 go down to 
my wigwam where the big lake runs.’ 

The Sleepless Panther darted away into the 
darkness of the woods, and the soldier was left 
in his solitude. A tempest had been for some 
time gathering in the west, and the flashes of 
lightning were vivid and almost incessant; while 
the howling of the thunder on the hoarse and 
cloudy wind that sighed deeply amid the dry 
leaves around him, added to the dismal fearful- 
ness of the scene. A few drops of rain were pat- 
tering on the leaves. He lifted his finger to his 
forehead in deep thought. 

** It is decided,” he muttered to himself. “ She 
cannot live for me. To decoy her is impossible, 
against odds so fearful. She must die for me 
= I have said it, and it shall be accomplish- 
ed! 
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He drew from the cavity of the tree a lon 
bright musket.. It was of the kind Pte Mar 

en's Arms; very heavy and massive in its 
construction. He blew out the light in his lan- 
tern, and moved towards the house which shel- 
tered the object of his wicked solicitude. 

In the rear of his mansion, Capt. Percival had 
erected a long shed, in which were kept sundry 
bee-hives. The sweet product of the summer 
industry of their frugal occupants, compensated 
abundantly for this care. The shed extended 
some distance into the garden, from the end of 
the dwelling, at. the base of which a few vines 
had grown up, and hung’ in beautiful festoons 
about the window shutters of the chamber appro- 
priated to Miss Percival. 

The Hessian approached the shed; he placed 
his gun in a water conductor which ran along its 
humble eaves; and mounting into the branches 
of a peach tree not yet disrobed of all its rich 
fruit, he gained the _ of the rude shelter, and 
lifting his musket, walked stealthily up to the 
window. He drew aside the still green vines 
which mantled about it, and looked carefully in. 
It was the bed chamber of the lovely and inno- 
cent girl, about whose steps he had hung like a 
hungry lion. 

A lamp stood on a plain but rich table beneath 
amirror. Miss Percival was in prayer. Her 

lished shoulders were carelessly and but half- 
invested in her shawl; and her fine chesnut hair 
fell in glossy waves upon her neck and bosom, 
as she knelt in her night dress by the bed side, 
with the bible open before her. Her little sister 
lay in bed; her light tresses breaking out froma 
lawn cap, and shadowing a fair young cheek, 
which seemed stained with roses. The small 
hands of Miss Percival were clasped together on 
the inspired page; and she occasionally lifted 
upward her tearful and spiritual eyes, or droop- 
ed the long lashes over teas in the humility of 
devotion, her face seemed impressed with the 
passionless and pleading sanctity of an angel. 

The Hessian was moved; and for moments he 
seemed panting in the indecision of some super- 
natural suspense. The storm had now arisen in 
its fury:—the rain came down in heavy floods ; 
and the voice of the thunder was deep and almost 
continual. The wide landseapewhich surround- 
ed the cottage, would ever and anon open from 
afar at the glance of the lightning, only to be 
swallowed in a moment by “the jaws of dark- 
ness.” 

“I will do it now,” muttered the soldier as he 
drew back—I will send her to the God she is-en- 
treating—I shall but add an angel to Heaven.” 
He retreated a few paces on the roof, beneath 
the shadow of a tall poplar whose sere branches 
trembled over the shed—he raised the musket to 
his breast—he pointed it directly at the heart of 
Juliette Percival, and fired. The instrument 
missed its fire. “‘ Curse the gun,” he whispered, 
as he drew it to his side. He renewed the pow- 
der in the pan,and drew the weapon again to his 
breast. A motion of Miss Percival caused him 
to move: he slowly lifted his gun as if to pause 
for a steadier hand and more composed nerve. 
It was but for a moment. Again he elevated the 
deadly engine; and muttered some vindictive 
malediction, he proceeded to take aim. It was 
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his last movement. In an instant the tree above 
him was rent and crackling in the lightning of 
heaven. The subtle fire struck his glittering in- 
strument of death;—the barrel was fused in the 
fierceness of the flames: the stock was splinter- 
ed into countless atoms in his hands;—the red 
torrent rushed into his bosom ;—one loud groan 
blended with the thunder, and the guilty soul of 
the Hessian was before its God! 
* * * * * 

“And pray, aunt, what became of George 
Leslie and Miss Percival,’ said a young and 
lovely girl, to her relative, who had rehearsed the 
foregoing tale, as they sat in the library of a 
princely mansion on the banks of the Schuylkill. 

The lady to whom the question was addressed, 
turned to her niece and replied with a smile— 

‘“ They were married, my dear Juliette:—they 
have lived together many long and happy years. 
His course has been one of bright public honor 
and elevation; hers has been retiring, but it has 
been quiet, even, and very useful. They have 
children around them who are both beautiful and 
dutiful; wealth in such abundance as to be con- 
vinced that it is not happiness without the opu- 
lence of the spirit, and the graces of benevolent 
feeling; and they have proved that where these 
are blended, there is the rarest pleasure.” 

** Where do they live now, aunt?” 

“You see the heroine, my dear, daily before 
you. She is your mother. I have disguised the 
incidents and names, that the story might beguile 
your fancy, and interest your heart. Wrapt as 
with a garment in the original brightness of 
youth, you are now what your mother ever ap- 
—- May your course be as pure, and the 
ight of your hope be ever as brilliant as that 
which lingers around the coming evening of your 
parent’s existence.” 

a 

A Miser’s Prayer.—Amongst many curious 
papers found after the decease of John Ward, 
member of the British Parliament for Hackney, 
there was one, in his own hand-writing, of which 
the following isa copy. It is an admirable sa- 
tire, and we commend it to the perusal of certain 
persons, who must be nameless: 

“Oh Lord, thou knowest, that I have nine 
houses in the city of London, and likewise that I 
have lately purchased an estate in fee-simple, in 
the county of Essex; I beseech thee to preserve 
the counties of Middlesex and Essex from fire 
and earthquakes; and as I have a mortgage m 
Hertfordshire, I beg of thee likewise to have an 
eye of compassion on that county; and for the 
rest of the counties thou mayest deal with them 
as thou art pleased! Oh Lord, enable the bank 
to answer all their bills, and make all my debt- 
ors good men. Give a prosperous voyage and 
return to the Mermaid sloop, because | have 1n- 
sured it; and as thou hast said that the days of 
the wicked are but short, 1 trust in thee thou 
wilt not forget thy promise, as I have purchase 
an estate in reversion, which will be mine on the 
death of that most profligate young man, Sir J— 
L—. Keep. my friends from sinking, and pre- 
serve me from thieves and housebreakers, and 
make all my servants so honest and faithful, that 
they may attend to my interest and never cheat 
me out of my property, night or day.” © 
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THE CONDOR—THE REJECTED ONE. 
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THE CONDOR OF AMERICA 


Is universally allowed tobe the largest of all 
the birds that are endowed with the power of 
flight, and it also possesses in the highest degree 
all the qalities that can render it formidable. 
The wings, when extended, reach eighteen feet 
froin one extremity to the other. Its beak is so 
strong as to pierce the hide of any horned cattle; 
and it is said, that two of these birds are able to 
devour an ox, Whenstimulated by hunger, the 
condor does not hesitate to attack mankind; but, 
fortunately, there are not many of this species: 
if they were numerous, their depredations would 
be dreadful. The Indians assert, that this ra- 
pacious bird will carry off a deer or a calf, as 
an eagle does a hair or alamb. M. de Conda- 
mine says, he has frequently seen them in the 
mountainous ‘py of Quito, hovering over a flock 
of sheep ; and he imagines that they would have 
attempted to carry some of them off, had they 
not been prevented by the shepherds. This bird 
is of a brown colour, with a white ruff round the 
neck, and on the head a brown comb, but not 
indented like that of a cock. Some naturalists 
have classed it among the vultures, because its 
neck and hair are bare of feathers; but in fierce- 
ness and courage, as well as in all its habits and 
disposition, it seems rather to resemble the eagle. 
The condor requiring a wide space for the ex- 
pansion of its wings, seldoms frequents the for- 
ests, but chiefly resides in the mountains, whence 
it occasionally descends into the plains near the 
sea-shore, in search of supplies. 

Whether this bird be peculiar to America, 
appears somewhat problematical. Some natur- 
alists suppose that the great bird called the rock, 
described by Arabian writers, and so much ex- 
aggerated by fable, is a species of the condor. 
The great bird of Tarnopor, in the East-Indies, 
and the vulture of Senegal, which carries off 
children, are also thought to belong to this tribe. 

The valley of Pachomar, where this ferocious 
bird chiefly resides, is seldom frequented by 
travellers. It cannot indeed be expected that 
anyone, unless compelled by urgent business, 
would venture to range those desolate wastes. 
It can scarcely be supposed, indeed, that mere 
Curiosity would carry any person into those 
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dreary regions, where broken precipices, forests 
swarming with panthers, and resounding with 
the hissing of serpents, and. frowning mountains 
rendered more terrible by the condor, inspire a 


secret horror,and atevery step seem to threaten — 


destruction. 
eee * 

A Srneurar Device.—A singular circum- 
stance exhibiting, in a remarkable degree, the 
reflecting faculties of a wolf, is related as having 
taken place at Signy-le-Petit, a small town on 
the borders of Champagne. A farmer one day, 
looking through the hedge of his garden, ob- 
served a wolf walking round about his mule, but 
unable to get at him, on account of the mule’s con- 
stantly kicking with his hind legs. As the farmer 

erceived that his beast was so well able to de- 
end itself, he considered it unnecessary to render 
him any assistance. After the attack and de- 
fence had lasted fully a quarter of an hour, the wolf 
ran off to a neighboring ditch, where he several 
times plunged into the water. The farmer ima- 
ined he did this to refresh himself after the 
atigue he had sustained, and had no doubt that 
his mule had gained a complete victory; but ina 
few minutes the wolf returned to the charge, 
and, approaching as near as he could to the 
head of the ‘ratte. shook himself, and spur- 
ted a quantity of water into the mule’s eyes, 
which caused him immediately to shut them. 
That moment the wolf leaped upon him, and 
killed the poor mule before the farmer could 
come to his assistance.— Brown on Quadrupeds. 
For the Casket. 
THE REJECTED ONE. 
Farewell to thee, lady,—farewell, 
I will look on thy bridal to day, 
And join with the lively and gay; 
Tho’ my heart in deep sorrow may yearn, 
And the smile to the tear it may turn, 
Still, 2°] look on it, lady—farewell. 
Farewell to thee, lady—farewell— 
The white rose is wreathed in thine hair, 
And bright gems they are glistening there : 
There is pride on thy lip, and thine eye 
Beams full with the richness of joy— 
Farewell to thee, lady—farewell. 


Thou art blessed and happy—farewell— 
The vow has gone forth of thy love, 
And angels record it above; 
But my heart—thou need’st not to know 
The sorrow, the burden of woe 
That swells it for thee—yet farewell. 
Farewell to thee, lady—farewell— 
I have looked on thy beautiful brow, 
And nerved me to list to thy vow, 
And gazed, as thy white hand was given 
To another, in presence of heaven, 
And shrank not—yet, lady, farewell. 
Farewell to thee, lady, farewell— 
I could wish that pure heart were mine own 
Or thy bright eye as kindly had shone 
Upon me—yet I’ll bless thee, fair one, 
Tho’ I meet not a joy in my journeying on, 
Yet I’ll bless thee, aye bless thee—farewell. 


Buffalo, N. Y. JEL 
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A DAY OF DISTRESS. 


One of Miss Mittford’s contributions to the 
Amulet she has called “A Day of Distress,” but 
we suspect that the reader will agree with us in 
thinking, that her account of it is one of the 
pleasanfest things which her picturesque and 
prolific pen has ever sketched. She is a most 
incomprehensible creature. Here isa story in 
fact all about nothing. The lady had a brace of 
keys in her hand, one of which locked up all 
others of every department; twirling them about 
on her finger, in 
her friend Kate Leslie, she thrusts them heedless- 
ly under her belt, and the distress that ensues 

rom her having forgotton this little incident she 
works up into one of the most ne. of her 
numerous cabinet paintings of still life. Wecan 
only afford room for a be of it. 

“A gentle sorrow did arrive, all too soon, in 
the shape of Kate Leslie’s pony phaeton, which 
whisked off that charming person as fast as her 
two long tailed Arabians could put their feet to 
the ground. This evil had, however, substantial 
consolation in the promise of another visit very 
soon, and’ presumed in peace and quietness, the 
usual round of idle occupation which forms the 
morning employment of a country gentlewoman 
of a small fortune: ordered dinner—minced veal, 
cold ham, a currant pudding and a sallad, if any 
body happens to be curious on the score of my 
housekeeping; renewed my bean pots; watered 
such of my plants as wanted most; mended my 
gloves; patted Dash; looked at the Times; and 
was just sitting down to work, or to pretend 
to work, when I was most pleasantly interrupted 
by the arrival of some morning visitors—friends 
from a distance; for whom, after a hearty wel- 
come, and some cordial chat, I ordered luncheon, 
with which orders my miseries began. 

“The keys, if you please ma’am, for the wine 
and the Kennet ale,” said Anne, my female fac- 
totum, who rules, as regent, not only the cook 
and the under maid, and the boy, but the whole 
family, myself included, and it is an actual 
housekeeper in ie? respect except that of 
keeping the keys. “The keys, ma’am if you 

lease,” said Anne; and then I found that my 

eys were not in my right hand pocket, where 
they ought to have been, nor in my reticule, in 
short, that my keys were lost! 

“Now these keys were only two in number, 
and small enough in dimensions; but then the one 
opened that important part to me, my writing 
desk; and the other contained within itself the 
specific power over every lock in the house, 
being no other than the key to the key drawer; 
and no chance of picking them, for alas! alas! 
the locks were Bramah’s! So, after a few ex- 
clamations, such as—What can have become 
of my keys? Has any one seen my keys? Some- 
body must have run away with my keys!—I 
recollect, that, however consolatory to myself 
each lamentation might be, they would by no 
means tend to quench the thirst of my guests. I 
applied myself vigorously to remedy the evil all 
I could, by sending to my nearest neighbours (for 
time was pressing, and our horse and his master 
out for the day) to supply, as well as might be, 
my deficiency. Accordingly, I sent to the pub- 


e course of conversation with 1 





A DAY OF DISTRESS. 


lic house for their best beer, which, not being 
Kennet ale, would not godown; and to the good- 
humored wives of the shoemaker and the baker 
for their best wine. Fancy to yourselves a de- 
canter of damson wine arriving from one quar- 
ter, and a jug of parsnip wine, fresh from the 
wood, tapped on purpose, from the other! And 
this for drinkers of Burgundy and Champaigne! 
Luckily the water was good, and my visitors 
were good natured, and comforted me in my af- 
fliction, and made a jest of the matter. Really 
they are a nice family, the St. John’s, especially 
the two young men, to whom I have, they say, 
taught the taste of spring water. 

“This trouble passed over lightly enough. But 
scarcely were they gone, before the tax-ga- 
therer came for money; locked up in my desk! 
What will the collecter say? And the justice’s 
clerk for warrants, left under my care by the 
chairman of the bench, and also safely lodged 
in the same safe repository. What will their 
worships say to this delinquency? It will be for- 
tunate if they donot issue a warrant against me, 
in my own person! My very purse was left by 
accident in that unlucky writing desk; and when 
our kind neighbors, the Wrights, sent a melon, 
and I was forced to borrow a shilling to give the 
messenger, I could bear my loss no longer, and 
determined to institute a strict search on the in- 
stant. 

“But, before the search could begin, in came 
the pretty little roly poly Sydneys and Murrays, 
brats, from seven downwards, with their whole 
train of nursery and nursery maids, and nursery 
governesses, by invitation, to eat strawberries; 
and the strawberries were locked up in a cup- 
board, the key of which was in the unopenable 
drawer! and good farmer Brookes, he too, called 
sent by his honor for a bottle of Hollands—the 
right Schiedam; and the Schiedam was in the 
cellar, and the key of the cellar was in the Bra- 
mah-locked drawer! And the worthy farmer, 
who behaved charmingly for a man deprived of 
his gin, was fain to be content with excuses, like 
a voter after an election; and the poor children 
were compelled to put up with promises, like a 
voter before one. To be sure, they had a few 
pinks and roses, to sweeten their disappoint- 
ment; but the strawberries were as uncomeat- 
able as the Schiedam. 

“At last they were gone; and then began the 
search in good earnest. Every drawer, not lock- 
ed every room that could be entered, every box 
that could be opened, was ransacked over and 
over again, for these intolerable keys. 

“All my goods and chattels were flung together 
in heaps, and then picked over (a process which 
would make even new things seem disjointed and 
shabby,) and the quantities of trumpery thereby 
disclosed, especially in the shape of thimbles, 
needle-cases, pin cushions and scissors, from the 
different work baskets, work bags (your idle 
persons always abound in working materials) 
was astounding. I think there were seventeen 
pincushions of different patterns: beginning w! 
an old boot, and ending with a new guitar. But 
what was there not? it seem to me that there 
were pocketable commodities enough to fur- 
nish a second hand bazaar! Every thing was 
there except my keys. 
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REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


“Four hours did I and my luckless maidens 
perambulate the house, whilst John, the boy, ex- 
amined the garden until we were all so tired, we 
were forced to sit down from mere weariness. 
Saving always the first night of one of my own 
tragedies, when, though I pique myself on being 
composed, I can never manage tosit still, except 
on such an occasion, I do not think | ever walk. 
ed somuch at one time in my life. At last I 
flung myself on a sofa in the green house, and 
began to revolve the possibility of their being 
still in the place where 1 first missed them. 

“A jingle in my apron pocket afforded some 
hope, but it turned out to be the clinking of a 
pair of garden scissors against his old companion, 
a silver ee case, and that prospect faded 
away. slight opening of Dryden’s heavily 
bound volume gave another glimmer of sun- 
shine, but it proved to be occasioned by a sprig 
of myrtle in Palamon and Arcite, Kate Leslie’s 
elegant mark. 

“This circumstance recalled the recollection 
of my pretty friend. Could she have been the 
culprit? And I began to ponder over all the in- 
stances of unconscious key stealing that I had 
heard of amongst my acquaintance. Now, my 
old friend, aunt Martha, had been so well known 
for that propensity as to be regularly sought af- 
ter wherever the keys were missing; and my 
young friend, Edward Harley, from the habit of 
twisting something round his fingers during his 
eloquent talk, (people used to provide another 
eloquent talker, Madame de Stael, with a wil- 
low twig for the purpose,) had once caught up 
and carried away a key, also a Bramah, belong- 
ing toa Lawyers’s bureau, thereby, as the lawyer 
afirmed, causing the loss of several law suits to 
himself and his clients,—Neither aunt Martha 
nor Edward had been near the place: but Kate 
Leslie might be subject to absent fits, and might 
1n a paroxysm, have abstracted my keys; at all 
events it was worth trying. So I wrote her a 
note to go by post in the evening, (for Kate, I 
grieve to say, ae above 20 miles off,) and de- 
termined to await her reply, and think no more 
of my calamity. 

“A wise resolution! but, like many other wise 
resolves easier made than kept. Evenif 1 could 
have forgotten my loss, my own household would 
not have let me. 

‘*The cook, with professional callousness, came 
to demand sugar for the currant puddings and 
the sugar was in the store room, and the store 


| Was locked; and scarcely had I recovered from 
_ the shock before Anne came to inform me that 


there was no oil in the cruet, and that the flask 


} Was in the cellar, snugly reposing, I suppose, by 


the side of the Schiedam, so that if for weariness 
I could have eaten, there was no dinner to eat, 
for without the sallad who would take the meat? 
lowever, I being alone, this signified little; much 
€ss than a circumstance of which I was remind- 
ed by my note to Kate Leslie, namely, that in 
my desk there were two very important letters 
One triple, and franked for that very night; as 
well as a corrected proof sheet, for which the 
Press was waiting— and that all these despatch- 
€s were to be sent off by the post that evening. 
“Roused by this extremity, I carried my trou- 
bles and my writing desk to my good friend, 
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the blacksmith—a civil intelligent man, who 
sympathized with my distress, sighed, shook his 
head, uttered the word Bramah! and I thought 
my perplexity was nearly at its hight, when, as 
I was wending slowly homeward, my sorrow was 
brought toa climax by my being overtaken by 
one of the friends whom I admire and honor most 
in the world—a person whom all the world ad- 
mires—who told me, in her prettiest way, that 
she was glad tosee me near my own vate, for 
that she was coming to drink tea with me. 

“Here was acalamity! The Lady Mary H., 
a professed tea drinker—a green tea drinker, 
one (it was a point of sym ids between us) who 
took nothing but tea and water, therefore re- 

uired that gentle and lady-like stimulant in 
ull perfection. Lady Mary come to drink tea 
with me; and I with nothing better to offer her 
but tea from the shop—the village shop—bohea 
or souchong, or whatever they might call the vile 
mixture. Tea from the shop for Lady Mary! 
Ill luck could not go any further: it was the very 
extremity of small distress. 

*““Her ladyship is, however, as kind as she is 
charming, and bore our mutual misfortune with 
great fortitude; admired - garden, praised my 

eraniums and tried to make me forget my ca- 
amity. Her kindness was thrown away. I could 
not even laugh at my self, or find beauty in my 
flowers, or be pleased with her for flattering 
them. I tried, however, to do the honors by my 
plants; and in placing a large night scented stock, 
was just beginning to emit its odour, upon the 
table, I struck against the edge, and found some- 
thing hard under my belt. 

““My keys, my keys!” untying the ribbon, asI 
heard a most pleasant jingle on the floor, and 
the lost keys, sure enough, they were, deposited 
there, of course, by my own hand; unfelt, un- 
seen, and unsuspected, during our long and 
weary search. Since the adventure of my dear 
friend, Mrs. S., who hunted a whole morning for 
her spectacles, whilst they were comfortably 
perched upon her nose, I have met with nothing 
so silly and so perplexing. 

“The strawberries were sent to the dear little 
girls; and the Schiedam to the good farmer; and 
the warrants to the clerks. The tax gatherer 
called for his money; letters and proof went 
to the post; and never in my life did I enjoy a 
cup of ipetiag yb green tea so much as the one 
which Lady Mary and I took together after my 
day of distress. 


—p—— - 
REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


The following sublime effusion which we do not 
remember to have read before, and with the au- 
thorship of which we are entirely unacquainted, 
chanced to fall into our hands a day or two 
since, among other relics of a deceased friend. 
A fine imagination is blended with a fervent 
piety, in reflections like these. 

** Heavens ! what a moment must that be, 
when the last flutter expires on our lips! 
What a change! to what new worlds are we 
borne? What new being do we receive? 
Whither has that spark, that unseen, that un- 
comprehended intelligence fled? Look upon 
the cold, livid, ghastly corpse that lies before 
you! That was but a shell,a gross earthly coy- 
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ering, which held for a while the immortal es- 
sence that has now left it;—left it, to range 
perhaps, through illimitable space ;—to receive 
new capacities of delight; new powers of per- 
ception; new glories of beatitude! Ten thou- 
sand fancies rush upon the mind as it contem- 

lates the awful moment between life and death! 
t is a moment big with imagination’s greatest 
hopes and fears ;—it is the consummation that 
clears up all mystery—resolves all doubts— 
which removes contradiction, and destroys er- 
ror. Great God! what a flood of rapture may 
at once burst upon the departed soul! The un- 
clouded brightness of the celestial regions—the 
pure existence of etherial beings—the solemn 
secrets of nature may then be divulged ; the im- 
mediate unity of the past, the present, and the 
future; strains of unimaginable harmony ; forms 
of imperishable beauty may then suddenly dis- 
close themselves bursting upon the delighted sen- 
ses,and bathing them in measureless bliss! The 
mind is lost in this excess of wonderous light, 
and dares not turn from the heavenly vision 
of one so gloomy, so tremendous as the depar- 
ture of the wicked!—Human fancy shrinks 
back appalled—while Hope and Charity whis- 
per to the bleeding heart that there where all 
mercy is, there too will be forgiveness !” 

eee cenione 
THE SAVIOUR. 

From the toils and trials of a distressing, but 
perfect life, follow this illustrious personage to 
the place of death. Approach his cross and fix 
your attention on the prodigies which signalize 
his sufferings, and stamp divinity on their mar- 

rdom! ink not that I allude to the terrific 

rapery which’ in that dread hour was flung 
around the great theatre of nature. No! ’tis not 
the darkened sun, the bursting tombs, the quak- 
ing mountains, or the trembling world that [ al- 
lude to! These indeed are prodigies of meek- 
ness, humility, and sin-forgiving goodness, dis- 
ew jr in the dying Saviour. hen I behold 

im amidst the last agonies of dissolving nature, 
raising his dying eyes to heaven, and forgetful 
of himself, interceding with the God of mercy, 
with his last breath, and from his very cross, in 
behalf of those wretches whose insatiable ma- 
lice had fixed him there—then it is that the 
evidence of his claims rises to demonstration, 
and I feel the resistless force of that impassion- 
ed exclamation which burst from the lips of in- 
fidelity itself. “If Socrates died as a philoso- 
pher, Jesus Christ died like a God.” 

And shall a worm, covered with crimes, and 
living on sufferance, in that same world where 
the agonized Saviour uttered his dying supplica- 
tion, and left his dying example for imitation— 
shall such a worm, tumid with resentment, lift 
his proud crest to his fellow worm, and incapa- 
ble of mercy, talk of retribution? No; blessed 
Jesus, thy death is an antidote to vengeance. 
At the foot of thy cross, I forget their injuries, 
I bury my revenge, and learn to forgive those 
who have done me wrong, as I also hope to be 
forgiven of thee.—Dr. Nott’s Address. 

—~<>—— 

Wasnineton lovep his Moruer.—Imme- 
diately after the * or of the present 
government, Gen. ashington repaired to 














THE SAVIOUR——-WASHINGTON-——THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


Fredericksburg, to pay his humble duty to his 
mother, B peg tes to his departure for New 
York. An affecting scene ensued. The son, 
feelingly remarked the ravages which a tortur- 
ing disease had made up on the aged frame of his 
mother, and thus addressed her: 

“The people, madam, have been pleased, 
with the most flattering unanimity, to elect me 
to the chief magistracy of the U. States, but be- 
fore I can assume the functions of my office, [ 
have come to bid you an affectionate farewell. 
So soon as the public business which must ne- 
cessarily be encountered in arranging a new 
government, can be disposed of, 1 shall hasten 
to Virginia, and”— 

Here the matron interrupted him. “ You 
will see me no more. My great age, and the 
disease which is fast approaching my vitals, 
warn me that I shall not be long of this world. 
I trust in God, I am somewhat prepared for a 
better. But go George, fulfil the high desti- 
nies which Heaven appears to assign you; go, 
my son, and may that Heaven’s and your mo- 
ther’s blessing be with you always.” 

The President was deeply affected.—His 
head rested upon the shoulder of his parent, 
whose aged arm feebly, yet fondly encircled his 
neck. That brow on which fame had wreath- 
ed the purest laurel virtue ever gave to created 
man, relaxed from its lofty bearing. That look 
which could have awed a Roman senate in its 
Fabrican day, was bent in filial tenderness 
upon the time-worn features of the venerable 
matron. 

The great man wept. A thousand recollec- 
tions crowded upon his mind, as memory retrac- 
ing scenes long past, carried him back to the 
paternal mansion, and the days of his youth, and 
there the centre of attraction was his mother, 
whose care, instructions, and discipline had pre- 
pager him to reach the topmost height of lauda- 

le ambition—yet how were his glories forgot- 
ten while he gazed upon her, from whom, was- 
ted by time and malady, he must soon part to 
meet no more. 

The matron’s predictions were true.—The 
disease which had so long preyed upon her 
frame, completed its triumph, and she expired 
at the age of eighty five, confiding in the promi- 
ses of immortality to the humble believer. 


——»——_—_ 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE VOICE OF SPRING. 
With balmy breath, and tresses green, 
I come the dreary plain to cheer ; 
My breath shall fan each faded scene— 
Bid fields resume their gay career. 


I'll wander forth, where waters glide, 

And deck the banks with verdure fair ; 
And o’er the vales and mountains wide, 

Bid flowrets scent the morning air. 
Thro’ spreading meads I'll blithely stray, 

To deck the peasant’s path with flowers :-- 
My voice is in the warbler’s lay, 

That cheers the ear by blooming bowers. 
Birds, insects, all with rapture sing 

To welcome in my cheerful reign; 
And flocks on animation’s wing, 

Rejeice as sPRING returns again. ~ Ss. 
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ON FEMALE 


Written for the Casket. 
ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Education may be considered as one of the 
greatest ornaments which can adorn a female, 
and as an indispensable requisite towards form- 
ing female character. By it those innate quali- 
ties and inborn excellencies which slumber in 
the mind, are enabled to shine forth with a dou- 
bled lustre, thereby rendering their possessors 
engaging and attractive. It is education which 
coltivates and improves the female mind, fills it 
with a useful and wholesome stock of know- 
ledge, and qualifies the sex to pass through life 
as the bright ornaments to society. It is educa- 
cation which makes the good and sensible wife 
—the kind, instructing, and exemplary mother; 
and fits the woman fer all the relative duties an- 
nexed to the two characters. 

A female whose mind is well improved by ed- 
ucation, should she even be without personal 
charms, is far more attractive than her whose 
face has been cast in the same mould with that of 
Venus, and whose symmetry of form might 
serve as a model for astatue of Hebe, but whose 
mind is barren and uncultivated, and whose only 
recommendation is her personal beauty. The 
latter may, by the fascinations of her outward 
charms, attract around her a numerous train of 
admirers, who may bestow upon her every en- 
comium which flattery can suggest, or interested 
motives point out. Her beauty may be the topic 
of conversation among the gay and volatile, and 
may form a theme for the poet’s muse. This may 
be the case whilst she is young and blooming, 
and before the rose on her cheek has become 
withered by the hand of time. But as age creeps 
on she will find herself deserted by those whose 
praises were bestowed upon her so lavishly—her 
vanity will then cease to be excited by hearing 
her beauty praised—the Lydian lyre will no 
longer sound the resistless power of her charms, 
and some whom she considered among the num- 
qer of her captives, when she basked in the sun- 
shine of external beauty, and who will then per- 
haps be united toa woman of internal worth, will 
now look upon her with cold indifference, and 
consider her asone who, when young, was to be- 
sure handsome, but at the same time desti- 
lute of that refinement of mind which education 
gives,and which alone can insure a pleasing and 
valuable connubial partner. She will then dis- 
cover the uselessness and frivolity of outward 
attractions without inward qualifications. The 
truth will then come home to her, that beauty of 
mind is far more enviable than, and far prefera- 
ble to, beauty of person. 

he former, when young, will be the delight 

of every company over which sense or good 
laste predominates, and she will be listened to 
with respect and attention. The pleasure of her 
Conversation will be sought after by persons of 
sentiment and talent, whose praises and com- 
mendations will outlive the bloom of her youth. 
€ may not perhaps dazzle in the ball-room or 
igure in the opera, but there are times and 
Places when the gaudy decorationsof the one and 
pplendid trappings of the other, will cease to 
please; when she will shine, and by the dazzling 
‘stre of her mental acquirements, eclipse those 


“ose outward appearance shone with such bri- 
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liancy, but who now appear like painte/ butter- 
flies inher presence. As age advances she loses 
not her attractions; for 

“ Neither time nor place can change 

“The beauties of the mind.” 

She allows not her time to pass by idly or fool- 
ishly. She does not spend almost her whole 
time, nor waste her almost every hour at her toi- 
let, or before her mirror, arranging the assist- 
ants of her beauty, or adding some additional 
charm to her personal appearance. No: her 
time is devoted to the improvement of her mind, 
and in gaining useful information. Years roll 
by not in vain, but each one finds her possessed 
of more knowledge, and consequently a greater 
acquisition te society. 

It is the paramount duty, and should be the 
peculiar and assiduous care of parents and 
others to whom the bringing up of females is en- 
trusted, to bestow upon them a good education; 
for that is the basis on which the superstructure 
of their morals is to be raised, and which is to 
teach their “young ideas how to shoot.”’ 

It too frequently happens that the accomplish- 
ment of the person is more attended to than the 
embellishment of the mind; as if the latter were 
of minor importance. Mothers too often fall into 
the delusive opinion, that if their daughters ex- 
cell in what is denominated the beau monde, they 
are sufficiently educated. They either forget, 
or give themselves no trouble about reflecting, 
that the time will come when it would appear 
ridiculous in the extreme for their daughters to 
join in the circles, and partake of the amuse- 
ments of the young, gay, and fashionable—when 
they will have to lay aside the sports and pase- 
times of youth, for the graver duties of domestic 
avocations—when the gaudy dress of the youth- 
ful maiden must be exchanged for the plain and 
becoming garment of the matron. It is by no 
means reprehensible in mothers to endeavor to 
bestow some accomplishments on their daugh- 
ters, so as to enable them to join in the pleasures 
of youth; but to attend to this exclusively, and 
neglect the improvement and cultivation of their 
minds, is highly culpable—besides, it is a dere- 
liction from their duty. ; 

That selfish opinion which too often exists in 
the bosoms of individuals, should be discarded: 
of thinking that a limited and circumscribed 
education is sufficient for females—that the mere 
outlines will suffice for them—that to know how 
to read and write, with a liitle knowledge of 
arithmetic, is all that is requisite—that they 
have not half so much need of learning as 
their opposite sex, because they are not destined 
to such an active part in the intercourse of life, 
nor in the framing or regulating of laws for the 
government of nations—that they have no occa- 
sion to meddle with or be concerned in any of the 

ublic affairs of life—and consequently a super- 
icial education is all that they require. True, 
it is not regeres of them to figure upon the 
stage of public life. Itis not their province to 
guide councils, to institute codes of law, to re- 
gulate and se the conduct of men. ‘Tis 
not expected of them to wield the pen in the ca- 
binet, nor the sword in the field, in defence of 
their countries’ rights. No, it has been other- 
wise ordained; the softer and more delicate du~ 
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ties of life have been to them assigned. But it 
does not follow from this that their education 
should be either limited or circumscribed: be- 
cause they have to form and fashion the minds of 
their children, so as they may make good mem- 
bers of society, and be useful and beneficial to 
their country, in whatever capacity that country 
thinks proper to place them--whether in the 
council asserting their liberties, or in the field 
maintaining their rights. The task is peculiarly 
allotted to them, to instill into the infant bosem 
of their offspring, principles of morality and vir- 
tue—to inspire them with patriotism and a love 
of country, and a willingness to sacrifice every 
thing for that country’s welfare—to hold up to 
their view, as models for their future conduct, 
men of talents, patriotism, and philanthropy— 
men who were distinguished for knowledge, 
goodness, and purity of conduct. It is the duty 
of mothers to recount to their children the vir- 
tuous and heroic deeds of their forefathers—to 
tell them it was they who were the instruments 
in the hands of Providence that established the 
liberties they enjoy—to teach them to venerate 
their memories and take example from their 
conduct. Their province it is to impress upon 
the ductile mind early lessons of piety and reli- 
gion—to hold up virtue to it in bright and glaring 
colors---to depict the blackness and bad conse- 
quences of vice---and to enter their children on 
the path which leads to lasting fame and happi- 
ness. In fine, it is the duty of mothers to be 
pertennrenty careful to form and model (not only 

y precept, but by example---for it is from them 
they in a great measure receive their first im- 
pressions, inasmuch as most of their time is spent 
with them) the minds of their children, so as to 
lay the foundation of future usefulness and 
worth. 

Now how can they accomplish this end, or 
perform this all-important task, without the aid 
of a liberal education. They cannot: ’tis im- 
possible. There is no individual of a liberal and 
unprejudiced mind, but will acquiesce in the 
opinion that women are entitled to a good edu- 
cution as well as men; because if they themselves 
have no concern in the busy scenes of public 
life, or in the ruling or managing public affairs, 
they are entrusted with the government of those 
who are, at a future period, to be the props and 


support of their country, when their predeces- | 


sors shall have retired to the tranquil and more 
eongeniol shades of private life. The education 
of females should not upon any account be ne- 
giected; for itis that which is to make them good 
wives, good mothers, and good guardians of the 
morals of the rising generation. 

Woman has been termed, and certainly is, 
God's best gift to man. Without her scciety, 
the world would indeed be a dreary waste—a 
bleak and comfortless wilderness, and “‘man the 
hermit.”’ Without the pleasures derivable from 
woman’s company, man’s i He through life 
would be dull, unpleasant, and unhappy. With- 
out her smile to eradicate the gloomy cloud of 
mifortune, the vicissitudes and-afflictions of this 
life would assumea darker hue, and their weight 
become insupportable. Woman has been des- 
tined by heaven to be man’s companion, to ac- 
company him through life, to be the soother of 
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his woes, the comforter of his afflictions, the 


sharer of his joys, and the partaker of his griefs, 
When basking in the sun beams of prosperity, | 
she is to rejoice with him; and when the dark | 
cloud of adversity gathers and breaks over him. 
she is to console him, and in a great measure | 
set gay the gloom which hangs around his 
mind. And is this soothing and consoling com- 
panion of man’s earthly pilgrimage to be in ig- 
norance? Is her reason to remain unaided and 
unenlightened by the lights of literature? Is her 
mind to remain unimproved and uncultivated 
by education? Are her ideas to remain unex- 

anded and unenlarged by the fountain of know- 
edge? Are the common rudiments of educa- 
tion---the mere surface of it---to be her portion’ 
Surely every generous and noble minded person 
will answer in the negative. To act thus toward 
her, would be a manifest injustice—a total disre- 
gard for the good or well-being of society. 

A woman of education is the brightest jewela 
man can be possessed of—the best gift he can 
have bestowed upon him. When forsaken by 
friends, and injured by their ingratitude—when 
a censorious world falsely reproaches him, and 
assails his character—when the tempest of ad- | 
versity gathers around him, ready to burst with 
all its complicated gloom—then it is that man 
feels the real value of a well educated woman, 
in the character of wife—then it is that he re- 
ceives consolation from the wisdom of her coun- 
cils, and the poignancy of his grief is greatly 
mitigated by the persuasive reasoning of her 
admonitions. Feeling equally with himself the 
acuteness of his sorrows, but not yet despairing, 
her inventive mind will create in his bosom fres 
hopes and expectations; thus lulling him intoa 
partial forgetfulness of his present ills, and 
teaching him to look forward beyond the storm, 
when its raging shall be hushed, and his days be 
once more happy and tranquil. 


f From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Bring not those brightly blushing Flowers 
Bring not those brightly blushing flowers, 
‘Yo bind them in my hair, 
They sweetly bloom in their native bowers, 
Oh! Jet them wither there. 


No, yon pale bud, its petals dead— 
A leaf from a cypress tree— 
Those flowrets crush’d, their beauty fled, 
Are a fitter wreath for me. 


For some rude hand hath gather’d them— 
Some thoughtless passer by, 

A little while hath cherished them, 
Then thrown them down to die. 





Sweet flowers of hope around me grew, 
Alas! they ’re withered now— 
Once brightly bloom’d those flowrets, too, 
Then bind them on my brow. ' 
W hitesborough, NV. Y. FRANCES. 
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The character of covetousness is what a mil 

generally acquires more through some nigga" ® 

liness orill grace in little or inconsiderable thitg 

than in expenses of any consequence. A ¥% 

few pounds a year would ease that man 
scandal of avarice. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER-—TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


LEGEND OF THOMAS THE RHYMER. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


In the reign of Alexander III. of Scotland, that renoun- 
ed person, ‘homas of Hersildoune, called the Rhymer, 
actually flourished. ‘This personage, the Merlin of Scot- 
land, and to whom some of the adventures which the Bri- 
tish bards assign to Merlin Caledonius, or the Wild, have 
been transferred by tradition, was, as is well known,a 
magician, as Well asa poet and a prophet. He is alleged 
still to live in the land of Fairy, and is expected to return at 
some great convulsion of society, in which he is to acta 
distinguished part—a tradition common to all nations, as 
the belief of the Mahomedans respecting their twelfth 
Imaum demonstrates. Now it chanced, many years since, 
that there lived on the borders a jolly, rattling horse-cow- 
per, who was remarkable fora wreckless and fearless 
temper, which made him much admired, and a little dread- 
ed, amongst his neighbors. One moonlight night, as he 
rode over Bowden Moor, on the west side of the Eildon 
Hills, the seene of ‘Thomas the Rhymer’s prophecies, and 
often mentioned in his story, having a brace of horses 
along with him which he had not been able to dispose of, 
he met a man of venerable appearance and singularly an- 


tique dress, who to his great surprise, asked the price of 


his horses, and began to chaffer with him on the subject.— 
To Canobie Dick, for so shall we call our Border dealer, a 
chap was a chap, and he would have sold a horse to the 
devil himself, without minding his cloven hoof, and would 
probably have cheated Old Nick into the bargain. ‘The 
stranger paid the price agreed on; and all that puzzled Dick 
in the transaction, was, that the gold which he received 
was in unicorns, bonnet pieces and other ancient coins, 
which would haye been invaluable to collectors, but were 
rather troublesome in modern currency. It "was gold, 
however, and therefore Dick contrived to get better value 
tor the coin than he perhaps gave to his customer. By the 
command of so good a merchant he brought horses 1o the 
same spot more than once, the purchaser only stipulating 
that he should always come by night, andalone. ido not 
know whether it was from mere curiosity, or some hope 
of gain mixed with it, but after Dick had sold several horses 
i this way, hé began to complain that dry bargains were 
unlucky, and to hint, that since his chap must live in the 
neighborhood, he ought in the courtesy of g, to treat 


him to half a mutchkin. “You may see my dwelling if 


you will,” said the stranger; “but if you loose courage at 
what you see there, you will rue it ali your life.” Dicken, 
however, laughed the warning to scorn; and having alight- 
ed to secure his horse, he followed the stranger up a nar- 
row foot-path, which led them up the hills to the singular 
cminence stuck betwixt the most southern and centre 


» peaks, and called, from its resemblance to such an animal 
‘nits form, the Lucken Hare. 


At the foot of this emi- 
nence, which is almost as famous for wich meetings as 
Dick was some- 
what startled to observe that his conductor entered the hill- 
side by a passage or cavern, of which he himself, though 


_ well acquainted with the spot, had never seen or heard of. 


“You may still return.” said his guide, looking ominously 
back upon him; but Dick scorned to show the white feather, 


rse—by every 


| horse lay a knight in coal black armour, with a drawn 


sword in his hand, but all were as silent, hoof and limb, as 
it they had been cut out of marble. 
torches lent a gloomy lustre to the hall, which like those 
of thé Caliph Vatheck, was of large dimensions. At the 
upper end, however, they at length arrived, where a sword 
and horn lay on an antique table. ‘He that shall sound 
that horn and draw that sword,” said the stranger, who 


> “ow intimated that he was the famous Thomas Hirsildoune, 
Shall, if his heart fail him not, ‘be king over all broad Bri- 


‘ain. So speaks the tongue that cannot lie. But all de- 
pends upon courage, and much on your taking the sword 
or horn first.” Dick was much disposed to take the sword 
irst; but his blood spirit was quailed by the supernatural 
terrors of the hall, and he thought to unsheath the sword 

rst might be construed into defiance, and give offence to 
the powers of the mountain. He took the bugle with a 
trembling hand, and blew a feeble note, but loud enough 
® produce a terrible answer. ‘Thunder rolled in stunning 
Peals through the immense hall—horses and men started 
0 life—the steeds snorted, stamped, grinded their bits, aud 
Ost on high their heads—the warriors sprang to their feet, 


long range of 


A great number of 
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clashed their armour, and brandished their swords. Dick’s 
terror was extreme at seeing the whole army, which had 
been so lately silent as the grave, in uproar and about to 
rush on him. He dropped the horn and made a feeble at- 
tempt to seize the sadhana sword; but at the same mo- 
ment a voice pronounced aloud the mysterious words— 


“Wo to the coward, that ever he was horn, 
Who did not draw the sword before he blew the horn!” 


At the same time a whirlwind of irresistable fury how!l- 
ed through the long hall, bore the unfortunate horse jockey 
clear out of the mouth of the cavern, and precipitated him 
over a steep bank of loose stones, where the shepherds 
found him the next morning, with just breath sufficient to 
tell his fearful tale after concluding which he expired. 


—<»————. 
Written for the Casket. 

TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 
Accustomed to revere the ancient lore 
A kindred tongue preserves, too long we crown 
A servile lyre upon a foreign shore; 
And hands of freemen shower their laurels down 
On bards whose abject flatt’ries serve to drown 
A suffering people’s want-extorted groans;— 
Yet who profess to fear no tyrant’s frown; 
And we, poor dupes! alive to freedom’s tones, 
Forget our fathers felt the thrall their verse disowns. 


Too long our own bards meanly court applause, 
Not by describing manners such as ours; 

Nobility the source whence each one draws 
Some fav’rite character, which proudly towers 
Above the vulgar herd, though fortune lc wers 
Upon his every purpose—even when 

Devoid of physical or mental powers 

‘To benefit himself, or fellow men, 

Oft at his wounded pride, they bid us weep again. 


Too long the charms of poesy mislead 

The young imagination, prone to view 
Another Hudson in the winding 'Tweed, 

Or some White mountain peak in Benvenue; 
Admit earth’s verdure wears a fresher hue 
Where Albion’s isle amidst the ocean lies; 
And grant her poets’ eulogies are true; 

Alas, not having known, they cannot prize 
The luxury of lite beneath our brighter skies. 


Nor let our admiration be withheld, 

Since genius with a magic all its own, 

Yet not for fiction’s sake, but so compell’d, 

Has roundinferior scenes such: lustre thrown, 

Where not a streamlet rolls to song unknown, 

Nor hil] unhonor’d rears its puny crest 

Above its fellow knolls—that lo, the stone 

Which erst the master builder’s hand represt, 

In fame’s proud temple shines the corner stone confest. 


Shall then the matchless grandeur of our streams, 
The volume of but one of which outveighs 

Great Britain’s inland waters, its extremes 

Wide as would clasp her isle—shall this so dare 
Imagination’s brightest, boldest gaze, 

That, as amidst the lightning and the storm 

We scorn the billows’ phosphorescent blaze, 
Their cataracts of every beauteous form, 

Yet terribly sublime, no poet’s fancy warm? 


O wrest the harp of freedom from the spell 
Through hopeless ages past around it thrown; 
And let its wild notes mingle with the swell 
Of either ocean—peal through every zone 
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And wrap these shores in bondage all its own: 

And raise the many and repress the few;— 

Nor shall it bless this western world alone— 

The old world soon, if ancient seers say true, 

Shall catch th’ inspiring strain, and kindle at the new. 


Again the bold chant Marseilloise shall swell 
O’er the fair plains of renovated France 

And Spanish Dons shall quit the guarded dell 
To join in freedom’s own delightful dance, 
While soft Italian maids shall hear perchance 
The Tumburella’s thrilling music call 

To joyous revelry, those youths whose glance 
Was e’er enow to break their tyrants’ thrall 
Whea sent in freedom’s aid to wither and appal. 


But thou, unhappy Ireland, who can hope 
To change thy destiny! Can humbled Spain? 
Experience tells thee all attempts to cope 
Singly with thy oppressors are in vain. 
Thus thou beneath the yoke long time hast Jain 
While Spanish leagues have best enhanced thy wrongs, 
Yet now once more awake and burst thy chain, 
Again to freedom raise thy matchless songs, 
Thy gallant exiled sons will rush to thee in throngs. 
O’RILEY. 
an 
PETER THE GREAT. 


The house, or rather cottage in which Peter the Great 
resided during the foundation of Petersburgh. stands on 
the left of the ‘Emperor’s bridge, in the road to the fortress. 
This little building, so sacred to the Russians, was covered 
with a brick building of arcades by the Empress, to pro- 
tect and support it against the ravages of time. The rooms 
are three, all upon the ground floor, and very low. It was 
in this cottage that a whimsical scene occurred whilst the 
fortress was constructing. 

A Dutch skipper, learning that Petersburgh was build- 
ing, and that the Emperor had a passion for ships and com- 
merce, resolved to try his good fortune there, and accord- 
ingly arrived with the first merchant-vessel that ever sail- 

upon the Neva, and was the bearer of a letter of intro- 
duction to the captain of the port, from a friend of his in 
Holland, requesting him to use his interest in procuring a 
freight for him. Peter was working like a common laborer 
in the Admiralty, when the galliot passed, and saluted with 
two or three small guns. The emperor was uncommonly 
delighted, and having been informed of the Dutchman’s 
business, he resolved to have some frolic with him, and ac- 
cordingly commanded the port captain to see the skipper 
as soon as he landed, and direct him to the emperor, as a 
merchant just settled there, whom he intended to person- 
ate; and the better to carry on the joke, Peter repaired to 
the cottage with his empress, who to humor the plan, dress- 
ed herselfin a plain bourgeois habit, such as suited the 
wife ofa merchant. 

The Dutchman was introduced to the emperor, who re- 
ceived him with great kindness, and they sat and ate bread 
and cheese, and smoked together for some time, during 
which the skipper examined the apartment, and he began 
to think that no one who lived in so mean a place could be 
of any service to him. When the empress entered, he ad- 
dressed her, by observing that he had brought her a cheese, 
a much better one than she had ever tasted, for which she 
cordially thanked him. Being much pleased with her ap- 







poaraaees he took from his coat a piece of linen, of which 
e d her acceptance. “Oh! Kate,” exclaimed the 
mo }, “ you will be as fine and as proud as an empress; 


a F woman, you never had such linen as you 
now have, in your life before!” At this moment Prince 
Menzikoff, the favorite and minister of Peter, who repre- 
sented him upon matters of State, entered with all his or- 
ders, and stood before the emperor uncovered. The skip- 
per began to stare with amazement, whilst Peter by pri- 
vate signs, induced the prince to retire. “ Why, you ap- 
pear to have great acquaintances here,” said the Dutch- 
man! “ Yes,” replied Peter, “ and so may you, if you stay 
here but ten days; there are plenty of such needy noble- 





PETER THE GREAT——THE GHOST. 


men as the one you saw ; they are always in debt, and very 

lad to borrow money of any one, and they have even 
found out me; but, sir, beware of these fellows, resist their 
importunity. however flattering, and do not be dazzled by 
their stars and such trumpery.” This explanatory advic:: 
put the stranger a little more at ease, who drank and smok- 
ed on very cheerfully, and concluded a bargain with the 
imperial merchant for a cargo. 

Just as he had settled this point to his satisfaction, the 
officer of the guard, who had been exchanged, entered 
with the report,and before the emperor could prevent 
him, addressed him by the title of “ inyperial majesty !” 
The Dutchman sprang from his chair, fell on h‘s knees be- 
fore the emperor, and implored forgiveness for the liberty 
he had taken. Peter enjoyed the scene, and laughing 
heartily, raised the territied suppliant, and made him kiss 
the empress’ hand; presented him with 1500 roubles, gave 
him a freight, and ordered that his vessel, as long as her 
timbers remained together, should be permitted to enter 
all the Russian ports free of duty. This privilege made the 
rapid fortune of the owner.—Carr’s Northern Summer. 

os 


THE GHOST. 


”Tis about twenty years since Abel, a short, round, fa- 
vored, merry old soldier of the revolutionary war, was wed- 
ded to a_most_abominable shrew—the temper of Shak- 
speare’s Catharine, could no more be compared with hers, 
than mine with Lucifer’s—her eye was like a weasel’s ; she 
had a harsh face, like a cranberry marsh, all spread with 
spots of white and red, as if she had the measles ; with hair 
of the color of a wisp of straw, and a disposition of a cross- 
cutsaw. ‘The appellation of this lovely dame was Ann, or 
Nancy—don’t forget the name. : 

Her brother, David, was a tall, good-looking chap, and 
that was all; one of your great big nothings, as we say in 
Rhode Island, picking up old jokes, and cracking them on 
other folks. Well, David undertook one night to play the 
ghost, and frighten Abel, whom he knew would be return- 
ing from a journey through a grove of forest wood, that 
stood below the house some distance—half a mile or so.— 
With a long taper, just made to cover a wig nearly as large 
over as a corn basket, and a sheet with both ends made te 
meet across his breast, (the way in which ghosts are always 
drest) he took his station near a huge oak tree, whence he 
could overlook the road, and see whatever might appear. 

It happened that about an hour before, friend Abel had 
left the table of an inn, where he made a halt with his 
horse and wagon, to taste a flagon of malt liquor, and s0 
forth, which being done, he went on, caring no more for 
twenty ghosts, than if they were so many posts. 

David was nearly of is patience was 
abating; at length he heard the careless tones of his kins- 
man’s voice; and then, the noise of the wagon wheels 
among the stones. : o 

Abel was quite elated, and was roaring with all his might, 
and pouring out, in great confusion, scraps of old songs, 
made in the revolution. His head was full of Bunker Hill 
and Trenton, and still he went on, scaring the poor whip- 
poor-wills among the trees, with rhymes like these :-- 


“ See the Yankees 
Leave the hill, 
With their baggernets declining, 
With lopp’d down hats, e 
And rusty guns, and leather aprons shining.” 


“ See the Yankees—-whoa! why what is that ?” said Abel 
staring like a cat, as slowly on the fearful figure strode into 
the middle of the road. ‘My conscience! what a suit of 
clothes! Some crazy fellow I suppose--halloo, friend, 
what’s name; by the powers of gin that’s a strange dress 
to travel in.” 

“Be silent, Abel, for I how have come to read your 
doom ; then hearken, while your fate I now declare: [am 
a spirit.” ‘* [suppose you are : but you'll not hurt me, ale 
Pll tell you why—here is a fact which you cannot deny; 
all spirits must be either bad or good—that’s understood ; 
and be you good or evil, lam sure; if a good spirit, a 
safe; if evil, and I don’t know but you may be the Devil; 
if that’s the ease you'll recollect I fancy, that I am martie 
to your sister Nancy !~-Old Scrap Book. 


—<——_—__ 
_ To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious act a er 
is capable of; it is in some measure doing the business 
God and Providence. 
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) Winged: leaves oval lanceolate, all sessile, de- 
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; cylindrical, tapering or branched. Stem 3 or 4 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States. 
BY PROFESSOR RAFINESQUF. 





SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE. 


Names. Common Comfrey. Fr. Consoude 
usuelle. 
| Genus Sympnyrum. Calyx five parted, per- 
) ‘istent. Corolla funnel shaped, limbus tubulate 
| Yentricose, orifice closed by 5 subulate appen- 


Five stamina in the tube. Pistil 4 lobed, 
one style and stigma. Four seeds. 


Sp. Symphytum officinale. L. Stem erect and 


merated, and secund. : 
Description. Root perennial, whitish, thick, 


feet high, upright, branched, angular and wing- 
ed, rough; branches erect. Leaves alternate, 
sessile decurrent, oblong, attenuated, and rugose. 
Flowers in terminal racemes, glonerated, nod- 


tubular, end ventricose, 5 toothed. 

History. This plant is a native of Europe, 
but has been naturalized from New England to 
hio and Virginia, growing spontaneously in 
hickets, meadows, &c. It blossoms in June and 
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purple flowers and spreading calyx. 2. Vigrum 
root black. 3. Elatior. 4. Punviluon. 5 Albi 
mm. 

We have a native American species of this 
genus, found west of the Mississippi, in the prai- 
ries and glades,and cultivated at Bartram’s gar- 
den. 1 call it and distinguish it as follows : 

Symphytum hirsutum. Whole plant hirsute. 
Stem erect, somewhat winged, lower leaves pe- 
tiolate, oblong lanceolate, upper leaves sessile 
decurrent, oval acuminate; racemes germinate, 
erect, convolute at the end. Size 4 feet, lower 
leaves a foot long, flowers white. 

Prorerties. The whole plant, but chiefly the 
roots are in use; the S. hzrsutum is probabl 
equivalent. They have no smell; the taste is 
mucilaginous, glutinous, a little sweetish, and 
austere, but grateful. The principles are muci- 
lage, fecula, gallic acid, &c. They are —— 
sant, demulcent, vulnerary, astringent, and 
neficial in dysentery, nephritis, hacmatuna, he- 
moptysia, stranguary, and many other diseases 
internally, while externally they are useful bruis- 
ed and applied to ruptures and sprains. The 
mucilage of these roots is equal to that of Althea 
or Marshmallows, but much more useful, being 
united to astringency. The Comfrey may be 
used with great advantage in hemorrhage of the 
bowels, stomach, and lungs, erosions of the intes- 
tines, salt rheum, &c. It is much valuedin Eu 
and China, also by our herbalists, but wronde 
omitted by all our medical writers, exce 
Schoepf and Cutler. In China it is called 7%- 
hoang, and considered equal to Ginseng in many 
cases, particularly in preserving health; pills, 
lozenges, and bolus are made of it, and taken 
daily in the morning, by people of weak and de- 
bilitated habits. In Europe, a conserve and sy- 
rup is used. The infusion, decoction, &c. are 
equally good; the doses need not be very nice, 
as the effects are mild. It may be safely em- 
ployed in all diseases of debility, relaxation, and 
overflowing. It is said to act as a palliative at 
least in nephitic pains and gravel, to prevent 
the recurrence of bleeding from the lungs and 
stomach, and to strengthen while it lubricates all 
the solids. 


Ce Ee 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
A FAMILIAR EPISTLE. 


Ira, my coz, a few lines more, and thy sauce- 
box cousin is done; a phrase in my last requires 
some explanation. “ Virtues in miniature,” what 
meaneth it ?—In my passage through life,I now 
and then discover among the multitudes, persons 
possessing many bright qualities; perhaps in a 
degree, every virtue that constitutes the charac- 
ter of the christian; virtues which, were they 
cultivated and caused to expand, would appear 
about the possessor an halo of unearthly glory : 
Such beings have sometimes, though rarely, 
caught my view, and caused me to linger on 
my passage, till the warning voice of my guar- 
dian angel has bid me beware. 

To be brief, I consider a wicked man to be 
surrounded with demons of darkness,—a se 

man though not absolutely wicked, as one alone; 
the man who speeds his upward flight against 
the mind and tide of time, who cultivates every 
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attended by angels,* or spirits made perfect— 
while the man fearing God, despising evil, and 
‘leaning to virtue’s side,” though not assiduously 
devoted in keeping the garden of his heart; 
such an one I consider as being surrounded with 
angels; but, to advance an idea, which I pre- 
sume is original, they are infant spirits, or vir- 
tues in miniature! 


.* The term angel is sometimes given to the godlike 
disposition of the heart. 


—_— 
FEMALE INGENUITY. 


Secret Correspondence.—A young Lady, new] 
married, being obliged to show her husband, 
the letters she wrote, sent the following to an in- 
timate friend. 

“T cannot be satisfied, my Dearest Friend! 
blest as I am in the matrimonial state, 
unless I pour into your friendly bosom, 
which has ever been in unison with mine 
the various deep sensations which swe 
with the liveliest emotions of pleasure, 
my almost bursting heart. I tell you my dear 
husband is one of the most amiable of men 
I have been married seven weeks, and 
have never found the least reason to 
repent the day that joined us, my husband is 
m  Spgpson and manners far from resembling 
ugly, cress, old, disagreeable, and jealous 
monsters, who think by confining to secure; 
a wife, it is his maxim to treat as a 
bosom-friend and confidant, and not as a 
play thing or menial slave, the woman 
chosen to be ‘his companion. Neither party 
he says ought to | implicitly ;— 
but each yield to the other by turns— 
An ancient maiden aunt, near seventy, 
a cheerful, venerable, and pleasant old lady, 
lives in the house with us—she is the de- 
light of both young and old—she is ci- 
vil to all the neighbourhood round, 

enerous and charitable to the poor— 

know my husband loves nothing more 
than he does me; he flatters me more 
than the glass, and his intoxication 

(for so I must call the excess of his love,) 

often makes me blush for the unworthiness 
of its object, and wish I could be more deserving 
of the man whose name I bear. To 
say all in one word, my dear, ——, and to 
crown the whole, my former gallant lover 
is now my indulgent husband, my fondness 
is returned, and I might have _ had 

a Prince, without the felicity I find with 

him. Adieu! may you be as blest as I am un- 

able to wish that 


nappy. 
. B.—The key to the above letter, is to read 


the first and then every alternate line. 
—— 


CALISTHENIC EXERCISES, 


I could be more 


FEMALE iNGENUITY—CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 


which we have recently received from London— 
a plate from which, and the accompanying ex- 
planatory directions are subjoined. 

The Exercises, by balancing, are very well 
calculated to give strength, not only to the arms 
and shoulders, but also to the back—and they 
may be regarded as eran. Yon most efficient 
means of correcting that weakness of the muscles 
of one side, which leads to lateral curvature of 
the spine. As preventive means, these exercises, 
in moderation, may be directed by every teacher 
of calisthenics and gymnastics. As curative 
means—the disease having actually begun, they 
ought not to be had recourse to without the 
counsel and cautionary advice of the family 
physician. 


First Exercise —“ The pupil, placed at the 
balance,* the stick at the height of the breast, 
must take hold of it, both hands facing the shoul- 
ders, the nails outward; she must bend the knees 
ently till they almost touch the ground, rise in 
the same manner, change hands, the nails inward, 
repeating the same exercise several times. 





* The balance is a moveable instrument, supported bs 


Desirous of impressing on our readers the great | M4" of a hook, strongly fixed in the Calling Ot 8 esi 
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CALISTHENIC 


Second Exercise.—The pupil, placed with both 
hands at the balance, must bring the right foot 
forward, let herself descend ently, bending the 
right knee and extending the left, supporting the 
body by the strength of the arms and toes, must 
raise herself in the same way, and descend back- 
ward, the right arm and knee stretched, and the 
left bent ; then return to her position, making the 
same movement, and placing the right foot before; 
and repeat the same exercise as with the right, 
and then return to her place : the same must be 
done with both together. 
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Third Exercise.—The pupil, placed with both 
hands on the stick, must raise herself on the toes, 
leaning her body forward, extending the arms ; 
and after taking her equilibrium, she must return 
lightly on her heels, the body erect, and the arms 
extended; afterwards let herself descend back- 
wards, the knees extended, and the body sus- 
pended by the arms; she must then rise in the 
same manner and take her position. 


EXERCISES. 

















Fourth Exercise.—The pupil, always placed in 
the same manner, must push the stick forward, 
extending the arms, and letting herself lean for- 
ward, the arms bent, the knees stretched, and 
the toes on a line; she must then raise herself b 
the strength of the arms and feet, letting herself 
descend backward, with the arms and knees 
stretched, and the heels on a line, raise herself 
in the same manner and take her position. 

Fifth Exercise-—The pupil, placed with the 
chest against the stick of the balance, the hands 
resting upon it, must set two steps forward, ex- 
ss the arms, bring the heels upon a line, 
raise the arms high, stretched their full length, 
and the chest thrown out, the shoulders consi- 
derably held back ; she must then raise the body, 
bending the arms and knees; and setting the 
feet to the ground, return to her place. See 
Plate. fig. 1. 


Sixth Exercise.—The stick at the height of the 
head, tho pupil must take hold of it with both 
hands, drawing backward the whole length of 
the cords, the arms extended, and the body rest- 
ing on the toes ; she must then spring forward as 
far as possible, the arms and knees bent, descend 
to the ground, the heels on afline, the arms raised 
high, and the chest thrown out; afterwards bend 
the arms, and return to her place, making the 
same movements. See Plate, fig. 1. 


Seventh Exercise.—The pupil, placed at one of 
the extremities of the balance, the feet placed 
under it, the hands crossed, the knees bent, the 
heels on a line, must support her body by the 
arms, let herself descend to the left, and, gnc 
completely round, return toher place : the pupi 
must perform the same movement to the right 
side, acting by the same principles. 
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A BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY J. A. WADE, ESQ. 
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These are not like the tears wept when we part-ed; | Oh! no, those drops were like ev’-ning’s calm sor-row, 
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Second Verse. Third Verses 
Here do we meet again, but, oh! how faded Yet thus to meet again, though ‘tis in tears, love! 
All the sweet flowers that youth and love braided! | Something of joy, even rapture appears, love! 
Not one dear link of those garlands around us, Oh! the cold grave, how much dearer we’d find it, 
In which the hope-dream of our fancy had bound us! Than that living death our farewell left behind it: 
Here do we meet again, but broken-hearted, Here do we meet again, but broken-hearted, 





These are not like the tears wept when we parted! These are not like the tears wept when we parted. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


When Addison became secretary of state, his 
old school mistress, being far advanced in years, 
grew very deaf. A friend who one day called 
upon her, told her that her little favourite was 
now a great man, and a great writer. “ Aye, 
(said she) I always said Joey was born to be a 
oo man; he was a mighty clever boy, anda 

eal of pains | took with him: do you know, that 
before he left me he read very near as well as I 
did, but pray what has he written?”—‘ Why, 
The Spectators—‘ The Sectators.”—“ Speak a 
little louder, pray.’ *—* The eight volumes of the 
Spectators.”—* Dear me! dear me! eight vo- 
lumes about potatoes! what could he find to say! 
But I always said Joey was a clever boy.” 











The Rey. Sidney Smith, in his speech at the 
Taunton meeting, said that the attempt of the 
House of Lords to stop the progress of the Re- 
form, reminded him of the conduct of the ex- 
cellent Mrs. Partington, during the great eas- 
tern storm at Sidmouth, in 1824. The tide rose 
to an incredible height; the waves rushed in 
upon the houses; and every thing was threaten- 

with destruction. In the midst of the fearful 
commotion of the elements, Dame Partington, 
who lived upon the sea beach, was seen at the 
door of her house, with mop and pattens, trund- 
ling her mop, and sweeping out the sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing back the Atlantic. The 
Atlantic was roused and so was Mrs. Parting- 
ton; but the conquest was unequal. The Atlan- 
tic beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at 
aslop or a puddle, but she could do nothing with 
a tempest. 

Mr. Moore, author of the Fables, was a long 
time under an expensive prosecution in Doctor’s 
Commons, for marrying two sisters. While his 
cause was pending, his proctor one day called 
upon him, and Mr. Moore being then writing the 
tragedy of the Gamester, read to him the four 
first acts, with which the proctor was so much 
affected, that he exclaimed, “Good God! sir, 
how can you add to the distress of this unhappy 

air in the last act?”* “Oh! very easily; (replied 
oore;) I shall put them both into the Spiritual 
Court. 2 te 
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190 WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





Doctor N , having printed two heavy vo- 
Jumes, containing the “Natural History of Wor- 
cestershire,” Dr. Barton remarked to him, that 
his publication was, in several particulars, ex- 
tremely erroneous; and when N defended 
his volumes, replied, “Pray, Doctor, are you not 
a Justice of the Peace?” “I am, sir,” was the 
reply. ‘Why then, sir,” added Barton, “I ad- 
vise you to send your work to the same place 
you send your vagrants; that is, to the House of 
Correction. 





oe 


Forfarshire Honesty. An officer of the peace 
was one day brought before the late Provost 
Webster, of Forfar, and convicted of having ap- 
propeyaied to his own use a sum of money which 
in the discharge of his official duty he had reco- 
vered for behoof of a creditor. The worthy ma- 
gistrate, in the course of administering a reproof 
to the delinquent, remarked “ that it was singu- 
lar they coul! not get honest men to transact the 
business ofthe court,” to which the noways 
abashed offender made this brief but character- 
istic reply, “‘ There’s naething singular about it, 
for, by —, sir, nae honest man wad do’t.” 

Every man to his trade. ‘Don’t you shut up 
your shop to-day, to mourn for the fate of the 
Reform Bill?” said a tradesman in Sheffield, the 
other day, to his neighbour. ‘* No,’ replied the 
latter, ‘* I can’t afford it.” —* Why you are nota 
boroughmonger, are you ?”—* Oh no, I’m a bac- 
conist.” 

Lawyers.—A number of years ago, two 
wealthy farmers in Peebleshire fell into a dis- 
pute about a bargain, and determined to have 
their difference settled according to law. One 
of them accordingly repaired to the county 
town, and stated his case to alawyer. The pro- 
fessor regretted that he could not undertake his 
cause, having previously, been engaged by his 
opponent, but would dowhat was in his power 
to serve him by recqgiiag@ling another lawyer. 
The farmer thankg took from him a 
letter of introductid Briend. The wafer 
being wet he thoug ght as well take a 

eep at its contenti id so, and read as fol- 
ows—“There are geese come to the 
town, pluck you th And 1’llthe other.” The 
farmer immediate ted on his opponent and 
showed him the/ r. The matter was soon 
arranged without awyers.—Scotsman. 

bm drank wine undiluted with 
fecommends three cups of wa- 




















water. Ode 

ter to one ofjwine; they sometimes drank four to 
one; the Greek proverb prescribes five of water 
to two of wine, or three of water to one of wine: 


tion of five to two seems generally to 
en preserved by those who wished to 
“cheerfully, and converse for a long time 
hout inebriation. Anacreon, whom we may 
conceive the pattern of jolly winebibers, use 

two of water to one of wine. It was considere 

a Thracian or Scythian custom to drink pure 
wine. The Romans drank more undiluted wine 
than the Greeks; yet we hear Ovid himself say- 
ing, that he could never drink wine in an uD- 
mixed state; it was too strong for him. 
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A Cure ror GaLiantry.--A young officer of the Nation- 
al Guard has just received a check which will probably 
cure him of gallantry for life. He had tormented the pret- 
ty wife of a dyer during a long time with letters and com- 
pliments, followed her about like her shadow, and at last 
became so terribly importunate, that she revealed the affair 
to her husband, who desired her to give him an appoint- 
ment. Hardly had the conference began, when the dyer 
and several of his workmen appeared, and seizing the un- 
happy lover, gave him a good sousing in a tub of indigo.—- 
Then, in order that the dye might be solid and durable, they 
made him stand before a large fire till he was entirely dry. 
Unfortunately, he was obliged to attend parade the next 
day, and in consequence he made such plentiful use of soap 
and eau-de-Cologne that the tint of indigo disappeared, but 
it was to give place to a beautiful sky blue. 


NEGRO WIT. 

“ How much ya charge, Massa Magistrate, to marry me 
and Miss Dinah ?” 

“ Why, Clem, Pll marry you for two dollars.” 

“Two dollars—what you charge to marry white folkes, 
massa ?” 

“ We generally charge them five dollars, Clem.” 

“ Well, ya marry us like white folks, andI give ya five 
dollars, too.” 

““ Why, Clem, that’s a curious notion, but as you desire 
it, ’'\l marry you like white folks, for five dollars.” 

The ceremony being over, and Clem and Dinah made 
one, the Magistrate asked for his fee. 

“Oh no, massa, ya no come up to de greement—ya no 
kiss de bride!” 

“ Get out of my office you black rascal.” 

And so Clem got married for nothing. 


MY HORSE STANDS READY. 


Bie, heres stands ready on the way, 
y heart as yet is free— 
Now tell me, lady, shall I stay, 

Or shall | go from thee. 


Too often have I been beguiled 
To trust a Woman’s smile; 

It, like a jack o’-lantern wild, 
Hath led me many a mile. 


ay Soe is in the stirrup, dear, 

y hand upon the mane; 

Now answer quickly, while I’m here— 
I shall not come again. 


She blushed, and faltered “ will you stay?” 
It was enough for me— 
~ horse no longer stopped the way— 
ly heart no more was free. 











Epigram. The following morceaux was written by a 
London Tory, on seeing ina window in the city a hand-bill 
headed “ John Russell, clothes renovator :”—— 


* Two Russels famed, and each a John, 
Both purgers from pollution ; 

One renovates your clothes-—and ene 
The British Constitution.” 





ApmiraL Boscawen’s Wic.--When Admiral Boscawen 
added so gloriously to the laurels so often reaped by the 
British tars, and defeated the French fleet, he was under 
the necessity of going into a boat to shift his flag from his 
own ship to another. _In his passage a shot went through 
the boat’s side, when the Admiral, taking off his wig, stop- 
ped the leak with it, and by that means saved the boat from 
sinking, until he reached the ship in which he intended to 
hoist his flag. Thus, by a presence of mind so natural to 
the worthy admiral, was he eae onal and also enabled 


to continue the engagement, which ended so gloriously to 
the British nation. 





When George II. was once at a masquerade, he observ- 
ed Miss Chudleigh in a habit which very closely bordered 
upon the naked: ‘ My dear lady,’ said the good natured 
monarch, ‘ suffer me to put my hand upon that soft bosom.’ 
—* Sire,’ said she, ‘ give me your hand, and I will put it on 
a much softer place.’ She took his right hand and put it 
upon his own forehead. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
. 





A Hint ro rue Sepentary.—Speaking, reading aloud, 
and singing, are useful kinds of exercise, and it is supposed 
that this is at least one cause of the greater longevity of 
clergymen, public speakers, teachers in universities, and 
schoolmasters; Dr. Andrews pleasantly observes, that one 
reason why women require less bodily exercise than men, 
is, that they are in general more loquacious. Hence those 
sedentary artificers, who, from habit, almost always sing 
at their work, unintentionally contribute much to the pre- 


servation of their health. Henderson on the preservation 
of health. 





The minister of the town of A. by some strange cenca- 
tenation of events, became somewhat unpopular among his 
people ; and they, to show their spunk, on a certain March- 
meeting, elected him hog reeve. The gentleman elect hap- 
pening to be present, rose and addressed the moderator 
thus: Sir, | was chosen some years ago, as Pastor of this 
flock, but as my flock have turned into swine, I think this 
change of office exceedingly appropriate. I will endeavor 
to serve according to the best of my abilities. 





Marernat Tenperness.—A Sparrow, which had built 
her nest on the thatch roof of a house, was observed to 
continue regular visits long after the time when the young 
birds had taken their flight. This unusual circumstance 
continued throughout the year; and in the winter, a gentle- 
man who had al! along observed her, determined on inves- 
tigating the cause. He therefore mounted a ladder and 
found one of her young ones detained a prisoner, by means 
of the string of worsted, which famed part of the_nest, 
having become accidentally twisted round its leg. Being 
thus incapacitated from procuring its own subsistence, it 
has been fed and sustained by the continued exertion of its 
mother.—Raleigh Register. 





Epitaph in Llanfair church-yard, North Wales. 
Life is a fishpond, as we plainly see, 
God is the fisherman, the fishes we; 
Awhile he condescends with us to play, 
Then slily steals us one by one away. 





A CLASSICAL HORSE DEALER.—-A horse dealer in the Athe- 
nian city of Oxford, who is familiarly designated Squeaker 
Bill, lately made an addition to his stud, of two fine horses 
to which Ae assigned the classical cognomina of Xerxes, 
and Artaxerxes. A gentleman commoner having demand- 
ed of him his “exquisite reason” for so doing, he replied, 
““Why you see as how when I drives tandem, | make Xerxes 
leader, and puts the other in the shafts, and so I calls 
him Arter-Xerxes. 





Marcu oF wrettect._-A_ labourer reading the newspa- 
per to his wife, came to the following passage:-—“His Grace 
was received with three luzzas”--which he read, “His 
Grace was received with three Azussies.” “More shame 
for him,” said the good woman. 





The following is extracted from the last number of the 
British Colonist, and is a sort of preface to an original po- 
etic effusion on the death of Byron. The Editor has a 
spice of waggery in his composition, or he never would 
have published the communication : 

“ The vegetable tribes had lustily shot forth their ten- 
drils, and opened their petals to woo the invigorating em- 
brace of the solar ray. 

““T had strolled out, and sauntered along a road which 
ran parallel with a deep and impetuous river. A few weep- 
ing willows threw their branches across my path, while 
immediately on my right a grove of stately pines spread 
their dark foliage to the sky. Indulging in the melancho- 
ly, yet pleasing train of ideas such a scene and such an hour 
are fitted to produce, I seated myself upon Tur srump——” 





WITH A TRIFLING PRESENT. 
Not want of heart, but want of art 
Hath made my gift so small; 
Then, loving heart, take hearty love, 
To make amends for all; 
Take gift with heart, and heart with gift, 
Let will supply my want; 
For willing heart, not hearty will, 
Nor is, nor shall be scant. 


peerenany romenee 
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THE COMET IS COMIN. 
A PARODY ON THE SCOTCH CLAN GATHERING SONG OF 


“ The Campbells are comin, Oho! Oho! 
The Campbells are comin, O ho! Oho! 
‘the Campbells are comin 
From Bonnie Loch Lomond, 

The Campbells are comin, O ho! O ho !” 


The Comet is comin, O wo! O wo! 
The Comet is comin, O wo! O wo! 
The Comet is comin 

From the the track of its roamin, 
The Comet is comin, O wo! O wo! 


The Angel Death in fiery wrath, 
Has marked its vengeful flaming path— 
In glowing letters traced in gloom, 
He’s told a world its heavy doom. 
The Comet is comin, O wo! O wo! 
The Comet is comin, O wo! O wo! 
The Comet is comin, 
From the track of its roamin, 
The Comet is comin,O wo! O wo! 


Then seas will vanish, cooling fountains, 
And green retreats on ae and mountains, 
And from her centre Earth will burst, 
Mankind, by nations, die with thirst ; 

For the Comet is comin, O wo! O wo! 

The Comet is comin, O wo! O wo! 

The Comet is comin, 

From the track of its roamin, 

The Comet is comin, O wo! O wo! 


Yon glowing East, so fiery red 

My bonnie Jassie, do not dread! 

For learned fools of modern years, 

Have tilled the world with foolish fears. 
The Comet’s not comin, Ono! O no! 
The Comet’s not comin, O no! Ono! 
The Comet’s not comin, 

From the track of its roamin, 
The Comet’s not comin, O no! Ono! 





THE RICH PLANTER AND SLAVE. 


Said a rich planter to his slave, 
When on his death-bed Iying : 
*“ Sancho, this last Soqtiont ’d have 
Granted when I’m laid in my grave, 
As now I fear ’'m dying. 
That you, for services sincere, 
A faithful, honest slave, 
Shall be, whenever life’s career 
Is stop’d, and you must disappear, 
Laid with me in my grave.” 


“Ah! Massa, no,” Sancho, replied, 
““ Me rader get de money, 

Den me no fear vat ills betide, 

Cause me get freedom on me side, 
Den Sancho no more runny. 

De very tought make Sancho shake— 
Oh! vat a ting it be, 

For ven the devi] comes to take, 

My Massa, den he make mistake, 
And run away vid me.” 





Tue Deap Man’s Ancer.—Some years since, the manager 
of a rope-walk in New York, being much in want of as- 
sistance, met a person in the street, who was by profession 
a rigger. “Come, Bill, lend us a hand to-morrow, to lay a 
cable; we are short of help, and can’t get along without 
you.” “Ough, Colonel, I can’t work to-morrow, any how, 
father is dead; he'll be mad if I don’t go to the funeral.” 





WRITE WRITTEN RIGHT. 


Write we know is written right, 
When we see it written write, 
But when we see it written wright, 
We know ’tis not then written right. 
For write, to have it written right 
Must not be written right or wright, 
Nor yet should it be written rite; 
But write, for so tis written right. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


. 


Ensign Spragg’s visit to a Wedding. 
Did you ever go toa wedding ? 
What a darn’d sight 0’ bussing it takes; 
Then your mouth is as hot as a pudding, 
They put so much spice in their cakes. 


Such playing and running, I never! 
The galls all as neat as new pins! 

I'd fairly wear out my old leather, 
To catch ’em and bus’em by jings! 


I wonder, by goll, what’s the matter! 
I can’t get a sweetheart—l’ve tried— 
But, I sniggers, I never could flatter, 
But the galls would all tell me I lied. 


So rot’em, I always am cheated, 
By gosh, I will twig ’em, I vum; 
If I can’t be more han’somer treated, ‘ 
I won’t go a courtin’ by gum! 
Then I guess they will come to their reason, 
If what granny says be all true— 
If you let em alone with your teazin’, 
The galls will come flackin’ to you. 





A NUT FOR THE PRINTERS. 


Jim Black who loved to cut a —— 
Was courting Betty Brown 

A maid who had a jam of cash 
To make the pill go down 


So Jemmy thus one morning said 
And took her by the x 
“Dear Betty most accomplished maid 

The fairest in the lan 


Hear this ’ I make 
Some pity now bestow 

And put I pray for mercy s sake 
A . to my woe 


If my destruction be your aim 
A t you may use 

I'd rather die by sword than flame 
My warmth of words excuse 


Yes even a { now 
A welcome guest would be 
For fate’s determined to allow 
A alone for me 


Rather than bear your frowns will 1 
Embark upon the seas 

For in a’ would I die 
Not perish by °°° 


But to the last your praise I’}] sing 
In spite of all our jars 

And through the world your name shall ring 
And soar above the *** 


There’s not a § of our land 
Could show your |} 

I'd better try to count the sand 
Than all your worth to tell.” 


Betty who had a feeling heart 
Not quite so se as leather 
Bade Jemmy for the priest to start 


To ~— them both together BREVIER. 
EXPLANATIONS OF THE ABOVE. 

————- Dash; ‘ minute, 

i‘ hand °°° degrees, 

: apostrophe, *** stars, 

. period, section, 

t dagger, | parallel, 

t double dagger, ~— brace. 





An eccentric preacher, in his address to his congregation 
lately, observed that “there is as much chance for a drunk- 
en man to inherit the kingdom of heaven, as there is for a 
pig to climb up an apple tree and sing like a nightingale.” 





A certain lodging house was very much infested by ver- 
min. A gentleman who slept there one night told the 
landlady so in the morning, when she said, “La, sir, we 








hav’nt a eagle bug in the house.” ‘‘No ma’am,” said he, 
“they are all married, and have large families too.”’ 
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